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DIVISION   OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science  is  one  of  the  twelve 
Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  comprises  the 
departments  of  History  and  Government,  and  Economics.  The 
administrative  officers  of  the  Division  and  Departments  are :  — 

Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  Chairman  of  the  Division,         2  Scott  St. 

Professor  Charles  Gross,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History 
and  Government,  11  Putnam  Ave. 

Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 

6  Acacia  St. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

History  and  Government. 

James  Bradley  Thayer,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Weld  Professor  of  Law, 

5  Phillips  Place. 

Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, •  19  Chauncy  St. 

Silas  Marcus  Macvane,  Ph.D.,  McLean  Professor  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  34  Kirkland  St, 

Abbot   Lawrence    Lowell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Existing 
Political  Systems,  709  Exchange  Building,  Boston. 

Edward  Channing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,      1  Brewster  St. 

Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  History  and  Government, 

11  Putnam  Ave. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History , 

15  Appian  Way. 

Joseph  Henry  Beale,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law, 

13  Chauncy  St. 

John  Winthrop  Platner,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  14  Avon  St. 

Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  Ph.D.,  Lnstruclor  in  History , 

15  Ware  Hall. 

George  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.D.,    Lnstructor  in  the  History   of 
Greece  and  Rome,  45  Walker  St. 

Frank  Beverly  Williams,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law, 

29  Thayer  Hall. 

James  Sullivan,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Palaeography . 


Economics. 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy , 

64  Highland  St. 

Frank   William    Taussig,    LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division,  2  Scott  St. 

William   James  Ashley,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Economic  History, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics,     6  Acacia  St. 

Edward  Cummings,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 

Corner  of  Irving  St.  and  Scott  St. 

John  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy, 

7  Thayer  Hall. 

Hugo  Richard  Meyer,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy , 

53  Weld  Hall. 

Guy  Stevens  Callender,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Joseph  Dana  Allen,  A.B.,  ~\ 

John  Charles  States  Andrew,  A.B.,  >■  in  History  1. 

Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay,  A.B.,  ) 

,  in  History  10. 

,  in  History  12. 

Henry  Barrett  Learned,  A.M.,  |. 

Edward  Henry  Warren,  A.M.,    j  in  Hist01T  13- 

Charles  Edward  Seaman,  A.M.,  in  Government  1  and  7. 

Harry  Augustus  Bigelow,  A.B.,  in  Government  4. 

Charles  Sumner  Griffin,  A.M. 

Edward  Henry  Warren,  A.M.,    V  in  Econonics  1. 


in  Economics  3  and  14. 


COURSES    IN   HISTORY   AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 


An  asterisk  (*)  prefixed  to  the  title  of  a  course  indicates  that  it  can  be 
taken  only  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  courses  primarily  for  Graduates  are  also  open  to  Undergraduates 
of  adequate  training.  Whether  taken  by  Graduates  or  Undergraduates, 
the  instructor  must  first  be  consulted. 

Knowledge  of  German  will  be  of  advantage  in  any  of  the  courses  ;  and 
ability  to  make  use  of  French  books  will  be  assumed. 

HISTORY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

1.     Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  (introductory  course). 

Dr.  Coolidge.  Page  10 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  following  courses,  students  must 
have  passed  satisfactorily  in  a  suitable  introductory  course,  or  must 
otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness  to  proceed. 

Page 
2.     Political  History   of   Greece   to   the   Roman   Conquest.     Dr. 

Botsford.  10 

[3.     Political  History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian.     Dr. 

Botsford.]  11 

5.  The  Mediaeval  Church.     Professor  Emerton.  11 

6.  The  Early   Church,  with   special  reference   to   the   Patristic 
Literature.     Asst.  Professor  Platner.  12 

7.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe      Professor  Emerton.  12 
21.     History  of  the   Church   since   the   Reformation.     Asst.    Pro- 
fessor Platner.  13 

8.  France  to  the  Reign  of  Erancis  I.     Asst.  Professor  Gross.  13 

9.  England  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Asst.  Professsor  Gross.  14 
11.     England   during  the   Tudor   and   Stuart   Periods.      Professor 

Changing.  14 

121  hf     England  since  the  Reign  of  George  II.     Professor  Mac- 
vane.  15 


Page 
122  hf     Continental  Europe  since  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Professor  Macvane.  15 
[\5lhf     Northern  and  Eastern  Europe.     Dr.  Coolidge.]  16 
191  hf.     The  Eastern  Question.     Dr.  Coolidge.  16 
10.     American  History  (to  1783).     Professor  Channing.  17 

13.  History  of  the  United  States.     Professor  Hart.  17 
*14  hf.     History  of  American  Diplomacy.     Professor  Hart.  18 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

16.     History  of  Germany  (1356-1897).     Professor  Hart.  19 
[17.     Constitutional  History  of  Athens.     Dr.  Botsford.]  20 
18.     Constitutional   History  of  the  Roman  Republic.     Dr.  Bots- 
ford. 20 
22.     The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Constitutional  History. 

Asst.  Professor  Gross.  20 

231  hf.     Geographical  Discovery  in  North  America.     Dr.  Winsor.       21 

252  hf.     Elements  of  Latin  Palaeography.     Mr.  Sullivan.  21 

Seminary  Courses.  22 

GOVERNMENT. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

llhf     Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course).     Professor 

Mac  vane.  25 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

*4.     International  Law.     Professor  Macvane.  25 

*72  hf.     Constitutional  Law.     Professor  Macvane.  26 

82  hf.     Canon  Law.     Professor  Emerton.  26 

91  hf.     Theories  of  the  State.     Mr.  Sullivan.  28 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

5.     Roman  Law.     Asst.  Professor  Williams.  26 

10.  Principles  of  Government.     Mr.  Lowell.  27 

11.  History  of  Political  Theories.     Professor  Channing.  27 
[12.     The  American  Political  System.     Professor  Hart.]  28 

14.  Constitutional  Law.     Professor  Thayer.  29 
151  hf.     International  Law.     Professor  Beale.  29 

Seminary  Courses.                           •  29 


ECONOMICS. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

1.  Outlines  of  Economics.  Professor  Taussig,  Asst.  Professor 
Edward  Cummings,  and  Dr.  .John  Cummings,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Griffin,  Warren,  and .  Page  31 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

Page 
[*10.     Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe.     Professor  Ashley.]     31 
11.     Modern  Economic  History.     Professor  Ashley.  32 

6.     The    Economic    History    of    ttie    United    States.    Mr.     Cal- 

lekder.  32 

*15.     The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the  Close  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century.     Professor  Ashley.  33 

*2.     Economic    Theory    in    the    Nineteenth    Century.      Professor 

Taussig.  31 

*1S2  hf.     Scope  and  Method  in  Economic  Theory  and  Investigation. 

Professor  Ashley.  34 

*3     The  Principles  of   Sociology.     Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cum- 
mings. 35 
*14.     Socialism   and  Communism.     Asst.    Professor  Edward  Cum- 
mings. 35 
9.     The  Labor  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.     Asst. 

Professor  Edward  Cummings  and  Dr.  John  Cummings.  36 

*1     Theory  and  Methods  of  Statistics.     Dr.  John  Cummings.  37 

52  hf.     Railways  and  other  Public  Works.     Mr.  Meyer.  37 

*7l  hf     The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation.  Professor  Taussig.       38 

*7*hf     Financial    Administration    and    Public    Debts.      Professor 

Dunbar.  38 

*121  hf.     International    Payments.       Professor     Dunbar     and    Mr. 

Meyer.  38 

[*  122  hf.     Banking  and  Banking  Systems.     Professor  Dunbar.]  38 

*162  hf.     Financial  History  of  the  United  States.     Professor  Dunbar.     39 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

20.     Seminary  in  Economics.  39 
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GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment is,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  arranged  under  two  headings : 
History  and  Government.  In  each  case  the  more  general  courses 
are  designated  as  Primarily  for  Undergraduates,  those  requiring 
somewhat  more  training  and  information  as  For  Undergraduates 
and  Graduates,  those  requiring  rather  special  interest  on  the  part  of 
students  as  Primarily  for  Graduates,  and  those  in  which  the  element 
of  research  is  most  prominent  as  Seminary  Courses. 

Course  1  in  History  and  Course  1  in  Government  are  elementary, 
intended  for  beginners  in  mediaeval  and  modern  history  and  in 
constitutional  law.  They  are  open  to  Freshmen,  and  students  are 
advised  to  elect  History  1  in  their  Freshman  year.  Government  1 
may  usually  be  postponed  without  disadvantage  till  the  Sophomore 
year,  —  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  courses  to  which 
it  serves  as  an  auxiliary  (History  11,  12,  13).  Those  whose  knowl- 
edge of  history  is  confined  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
College  must  ordinarily  begin  with  one  of  the  elementary  courses. 
On  the  other  hand,  students  who  have  had  a  good  preparation  in 
the  outlines  of  history  may  well  enter  at  once  on  the  more  advanced 
courses. 

As  to  the  choice  of  courses  offered  to  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates, each  student  must  be  guided,  in  the  main,  by  his  own  desires 
and  judgment.  The  general  view  obtained  in  History  1  will  com- 
monly suggest  further  lines  of  study.  In  the  absence  of  any  con- 
trolling motive,  the  student  may  safely  follow  his  own  inclination. 
The  instructors  will  always  be  glad  to  give  information  and  advice. 
In  general,  it  is  well  not  to  concentrate  too  early  or  too  narrowly 
upon  one  period  or  one  country.  There  is  a  temptation  to  give 
exclusive  attention  to  modern  history,  on  the  theory  that  this  is  more 
real  and  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  ancient  and  mediaeval  his- 


tory.  For  students  whose  work  in  history  must  neeessarily  be 
limited,  this  may  be  a  wise  course.  But  modern  history  can  never 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  one  who  has  not  studied  with  care  the 
earlier  institutions  and  conditions  out  of  which  the  social  order  of 
modern  states  has  been  developed.  Students  who  aim  at  real 
achievement  in  historical  study  must  be  content  to  direct  their 
efforts  in  the  first  three  years  mainly  towards  gaining  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  general  history.  They  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  settle  down  on  the  study  of  limited  topics,  with 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  results  they  obtain. 

As  to  the  order  of  choice  in  the  courses  offered,  there  is  some 
advantage  in  choosing  first  those  that  are  earliest  in  time.  But  the 
extent  of  this  advantage  is  easily  exaggerated.  Each  of  the  courses 
deals  with  a  well-defined  period,  or  with  a  distinct  line  of  develop- 
ment. Each  may  therefore  be  treated  somewhat  as  an  independent 
unit,  so  far  as  order  of  study  is  concerned. 

The  courses  primarily  for  graduates  are  intended  for  advanced 
students  who  desire  to  carry  on  general  work  in  history  and  in  the 
principles  of  government.  These  students  will  receive  from  the 
instructors  such  individual  aid  and  guidance  as  may  be  suited  to 
their  maturity  and  seriousness  of  purpose. 

The  seminary  courses  are  the  most  advanced  work  offered  in  the 
Department.  They  are  intended  for  students  who  have  already  a 
good  general  acquaintance  with  history.  The  applicant  ought  to 
state  clearly  what  his  previous  training  in  historical  study  has  been. 


HISTORY. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   COURSES. 

1.  Mediaeval    and    Modern    European    History    (introductory  to 

Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  121,  122).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9. 
Dr.  Coolidge  and  other  members  of  the  Department.         (I) 

In  this  elementary  course  the  object  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
idea  of  the  history  of  western  Europe  from  the  Germanic  invasions  to  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  intended  that  he  shall  acquire  not  so 
much  a  mere  mass  of  facts  as  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
which  he  studies  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  such  movements  as  the 
struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  the  growth  of  the  French 
monarchy,  the  Reformation.  Different  members  of  the  Department 
will,  from  time  to  time,  give  a  few  lectures  on  special  topics.  It  is  par- 
ticularly hoped  that  the  student's  interest  in  history  will  be  stimulated, 
and  that  he  will  get  into  the  habit  of  independent  reading  beyond  any  ex- 
pressly required  amount.  Eor  this  reason  few  books  are  prescribed,  but 
every  month  or  two  he  is  expected  to  read  a  certain  number  of  pages, 
choosing  at  will  from  several  works  that  are  indicated  to  him ;  and  he  is 
encouraged  to  exceed  this  minimum  by  as  much  as  possible.  He  is  orally 
examined  on  this  reading  by  assistants.  Among  the  books  indicated 
are  :  — 

Hodgkin's  Dynasty  of  Theodosius,  Einhard's  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
Emerton's  Mediaeval  Europe,  Freeman's  Short  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Mrs.  Green's  Henry  II,  Robinson's  Margaret  of  Angouleme, 
Besant's  Coligny,  Trench's  Lectures  on  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Each 
student  is  also  required  to  draw  about  ten  maps  during  the  year,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  all  the  more  important  geographical  details.  His 
diligence  and  methods  of  study  are  tested  by  the  oral  examinations,  and 
by  written  examinations  of  from  one  to  three  hours  in  length. 

Eor  Juniors  and  Seniors  Course  1  will  be  counted  only  as  a  half-course. 
It  is  not  counted  for  Einal  Honors  or  for  Honorable  Mention. 

2.  Political  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.    Mon.,  Wed., 

Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.  (IV) 

Courses  2  and  3  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  student  is  already  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Greece  in  outline.     Attention  will  be  given  to  the  religious,  social,  and 
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political  institutions  of  the  Greeks;  the  growth  of  cities,  amphietyonies, 
and  confederacies ;  prominent  men  and  significant  events ;  the  progress 
of  general  culture  and  its  relations  to  the  public  life.  Instruction  will  be 
by  lectures,  with  required  collateral  reading  in  the  works  of  Grote, 
Curtius,  Cox,  Abbott,  Busolt,  Gilbert,  and  other  authorities.  Constant 
reference  will  also  be  made  to  the  more  easily  accessible  sources,  as 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.  Two  theses 
will  be  required  of  each  student. 

[3.    Political  History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,     Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Botsford.]  (IV) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  beginning  with  the 
origins  and  the  fundamental  institutions, — social,  religious,  legal,  and 
constitutional.  The  development  of  these  institutions  will  be  traced 
through  the  various  stages  of  Rome's  expanding  dominion,  and  the  great 
social  and  political  changes  attending  that  expansion.  The  decay  of  the 
Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  will  be  studied;  also  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  a  more  efficient  political  system.  The  course 
will  close  with  some  consideration  of  those  Roman  Institutions  that 
survived  in  later  European  civilization. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  outlines 
of  Roman  history  in  preparing  for  College.  There  will  be  no  text-book, 
but  required  reading  in  the  works  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  Duruy,  and  other 
leading  authorities  will  be  assigned,  and  constant  reference  will  be  made 
to  Dionysius,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other  sources  easily  accessible.  Tavo 
theses  will  be  required  of  each  student. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  They  are  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Ancient  History  at  the  exami- 
nation for  admission. 

5.    The  Mediaeval  Church.  —  Formation  of  National  Churches  in 

the    Germanic    States.  —  Establishment    of    the   Mediaeval 

Papacy   and    its    development   as    the    controlling   force   in 

European  Life.  —  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.      Tu. ,  Th. ,  at  9- 

Professor  Emerton.  (VII) 

The  period  covered  by  Course  5  is  that  properly  called  "mediaeval." 

Its  distinguishing  features  are  :  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in 

political  life  Avith  its  peculiar  social  consequences,  knighthood,  chivalry, 

private  warfare  ;  the  great  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy  to  the  point 

Avhere  it  actually  controls  every  element  of  human  life ;  the  production 

of  a  neAv  system  of  learning,  the  so-called  "  scholastic,"  the  object  of 

Avhich  is  the  maintenance  of  a  given  body  of  religious  truth ;  the  rise  of  n 
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magnificent  form  of  art,  the  "  Gothic";  the  growth  and  the  decline  of 
a  theory  of  universal  monarchy,  represented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ; 
finally,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  appearance  of  new  forces, — city 
life,  individual  thought,  national  consciousness,  concentration  of  power  in 
new  monarchies,  —  all  of  which  were  tending  to  overthrow  what  was 
distinctly  "  mediaeval."  All  these  phases  of  history  will  be  touched  upon, 
but  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  Roman  Church 
as  the  controlling  principle  in  them  all. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  students  are  familiar  with  Emerton's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  Church's  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  will  be  expected  to  read  thoroughly  in  the  books 
reserved  for  their  use  in  the  Library,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for 
«uch  reading  en  examination.  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  Giese- 
brecht's  Deutsche  Kaiserzeit,  Zeller's  Entretiens  sur  V Histoire  du  Moyen 
Age,  and  the  church  histories  of  Gieseler,  Robertson,  Kurtz,  Schaff,  will 
indicate  the  kind  of  reading  required.  Written  theses  may  also  be 
required. 

6.  History   of   the   Early    Church,   with   special    reference   to   the 

Patristic  Literature.      Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor 
Platner.  (V) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  church  from  its 
primitive  organization  in  the  apostolic  age  to  the  rise  of  the  Papacy  under 
Gregory  the  Great.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  origin  of 
the  Old  Catholic  church,  with  its  threefold  standard  (the  Episco- 
pate, the  Apostolic  Symbol,  and  the  Canon  of  Scripture),  and  to  its 
establishment  as  the  church  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  century.  Con- 
stant reference  will  be  made  to  the  chief  documents  of  early  Christian 
literature,  in  order  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  sources, 
and  to  this  end  each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  make  private 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and  to  embody  the  results  of 
his  work  in  a  thesis. 

For  guidance  in  the  general  study  of  this  early  period,  students  are 
referred  to  Wilhelm  Moeller's  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Band  I 
(English  translation  by  Andrew  Rutherford),  Karl  Mueller's  Kirchen- 
geschichte, Band  I,  and  Gustav  Krueger's  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen 
Litteratur. 

7.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 

Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350-1563). 
Tu.,  Th.,  aill.     Professor  Emerton.  (IX) 

Course  7  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  5.     It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
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modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  Revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all 
the  European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed ;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  value  of  the  courses  in  the  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts  as  an  accompaniment  to  Course  7. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  the  same  methods  as  in  Course  5. 

21.  History  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation.  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9. 
Asst.  Professor  Platner.  (I) 

This  course  is  designed  chiefly  as  a  study  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
but  it  will  also  include  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  from  the  reformatory  measures  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
logical  culmination  of  Catholicism  in  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Protestant  Christianity  attention  will  be  paid 
to  such  topics  as  the  following :  the  reorganization  of  the  various 
national  churches;  the  emergence  of  a  Protestant  scholasticism;  the 
influence  exerted  upon  theology  by  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and 
the  natural  science  of  Bacon ;  the  rise  and  development  of  the  principal 
denominations  with  a  comparison  of  their  confessional  standards  ;  English 
Deism  and  the  related  movements  upon  the  continent.  The  history  of 
Christianity  in  the  United  States  will  be  outlined,  with  some  reference  to 
the  problem  of  the  relation  between  church  and  state.  Modern  mission- 
ary expansion  and  the  present  tendencies  of  theological  thought  will 
receive  such  attention  as  time  may  permit. 

Students  electing  this  course  will  find  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man of  great  assistance.  They  will  be  expected  to  pursue  extended 
readings  in  the  works  of  the  principal  authors,  and  theses  or  reports  may 
also  be  required. 

8.  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Mon.,  Wed.,  {and 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst.  Professor 
Gross.  (HI) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  1  or  5.  It  covers  in  detail  the 
history  of  France  from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
All  the  leading  events  of  French  history  and  the  chief  features  of  consti- 
tutional development  are  considered. 

The  instruction  is  by  lectures,  but  each  student  is  required  to  do  a 
reasonable  amount  of  general  reading,  and  to  write  two  theses.     He  may 
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also  be  asked  to  make  an  oral  report  on  some  topic  designated  by  the 
instructor. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  find  it  advantageous  to  possess  Esmein's 
Cours  d'Histoire  du  Droit  Francais,  and  Dareste  de  la  Chavanne's  His- 
toire  de  France  (Vols.  I-III).  These  and  other  works  used  in  connection 
with  the  courses  are  reserved  for  the  class  in  the  Library. 

9.    Constitutional  History  of   England  to    the    Sixteenth    Century. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Gross.  (II) 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  English 
Constitution,  the  origin  and  development  of  English  institutions;  its  aims 
to  make  the  student  understand  how  the  present  framework  of  English 
government  came  into  existence.  History  1  forms  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  course.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  three  theses  during  the 
year,  and  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  general  reading ;  he  may  also  be 
asked  to  make  one  oral  report  on  an  assigned  topic.  There  are  no  recita- 
tions. In  treating  a  given  period,  the  instructor  first  translates  and  ex- 
plains the  more  important  documents  printed  in  Stubb's  Select  Charters ; 
he  then  lectures  on  the  general  constitutional  history  of  the  period.  Stu- 
dents are  invited  freely  to  discuss  any  question  that  is  being  considered. 
Each  member  of  the  class  will  need  a  copy  of  Stubb's  Select  Charters  and 
other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional  History  (second  or  any  later 
edition).  It  is  also  desirable  that  each  student  should  have,  for  his  own 
use,  at  least  one  of  the  following  works  :  Stubb's  Constitutional  History 
of  England ;  Gneist' s  Englische  Verfassungsgeschichte ;  Taylor's  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution;  Pollock  and  Maitland's  History 
of  English  Law.  But  the  students  will  be  expected  to  read  many  other 
books  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  the  Library.  This  course  is 
particularly  important  for  those  who  intend  to  study  law. 

11.    History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods.    Mon. , 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Channing.  (IV) 

This  course  is  designed  to  trace  the  development  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution and  institutions  during  the  important  formative  period,  1485-1714. 
A  knowledge  of  the  annals  of  English  History  is  presupposed.  History  1 
forms  a  useful  introduction  to  the  course,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted 
to  History  11  who  has  not  passed  satisfactorily  in  History  1,  unless  he  can 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  his  fitness  to  proceed.  The  course  will  be  con- 
ducted by  lectures.  There  will  be  no  thesis  work,  but  the  student  will  be 
required  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  and  to  answer  in  writing 
questions  on  this  reading  at  least  as  often  as  every  alternate  week.  Their 
knowledge  will  be  further  tested  by  written  examinations. 
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There  is  no  text-book.  Students  will  find  it  convenient  to  own  Proth- 
ero's  Select  Statutes  illustrative  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
Gardiner's  Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  and 
Medley's  Manual  of  English   Constitutional  History. 

121  hf.    Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  reign  of  George 

II.     Half -course  {first  half-year).     Tit.,    Th.,   Sat.,   at  11. 
Professor  Macvane.  (IX) 

122  hf.    History  of  Continental  Europe  since  the  Middle  of  the  Eigh- 

teenth Century.     Half -course  {second  half-year).     Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Macvane.  (IX) 

In  121  the  main  subject  of  study  is  the  working  and  development  of 
English  institutions  under  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Among  the  topics 
treated  mention  may  be  made  of  the  altered  position  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  growth  of  the  Cabinet,  the  reforms  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  history  of  parties  and  their  principles,  the  reform  of  the 
penal  code,  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  the  gradual  admission 
of  Dissenters  to  civil  equality,  the  extension  of  the  Empire,  the  legislation 
regarding  Irish  land  tenure,  and  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule.  Some 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  great  economic  and  social  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  period.  It  will  be  assumed,  in  12\  that 
the  members  of  the  class  have  already  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
English  Constitution,  such  as  is  given  in  Government  1.  Students  who 
have  taken  History  9  or  History  11  may,  however,  safely  elect  this  course 
without  having  taken  Government  1. 

The  work  in  122  falls  into  three  general  divisions  :  — 

1.  A  study  of  the  condition  of  Europe  before  the  Erench  Revolution. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  France 
under  the  Old  Regime.  The  system  of  government,  the  class  distinctions, 
the  inequalities  of  taxation,  the  restrictions  on  trade,  the  burdens  on  the 
peasantry,  the  attempted  reforms,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  form  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

2.  The  French  Revolution  and  its  immediate  consequences  for  Europe 
(1789-1815).  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Revolution  is  connected  with 
the  evils  that  brought  it  on.  The  aims  and  methods  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  are  traced  from  stage  to  stage.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the 
nature  and  effects  of  the  struggle  between  the  Revolution  and  the  old 
institutions  of  Western  Europe. 

3.  The  general  course  of  European  affairs  since  1815  is  then  taken  up. 
The  period  between  1815  and  1848  is  treated  rather  briefly.  The  main 
stress  is  laid  on  the  causes  and  results  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
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place  in  Europe  since  1848.  The  chief  topics  are :  the  consolidation  of 
Italy,  the  reorganization  of  Germany,  the  revolutions  in  France,  the  new 
arrangements  in  Austria- Hungary,  the  constitutional  progress  made  in  the 
leading  countries,  the  rise  of  militarism,  and  the  present  condition  of 
European  politics. 

In  both  121  and  122  the  exercises  in  the  class-room  consist  mainly  of 
informal  lectures.  In  these  the  topics  of  study  are  outlined,  and  references 
are  given  to  the  more  important  books  on  each  subject.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  provide  himself  with  a  manual  on  each  division  of  the  course. 
The  following  books  are  recommended  for  this  purpose :  in  122  Pizard's 
La  France  en  1 789,  or  Lowell's  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  Gardiner's 
French  Revolution  and  Fyffe's  Modern  Europe ;  or  Rose's  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  Era,  and  Mueller's  Recent  Political  History.  In  121 
May's  Constitutional  History  is  required.  Members  of  the  class  are  ex- 
pected to  read  freely  in  the  reference  library  of  "reserved"  books,  and 
to  prepare,  in  each  course,  at  least  one  short  thesis  based  on  individual 
investigation. 

[151  hf.  History  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  (Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Russia,  Turkey)  from  1453  to  1795. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  Coolidge.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Courses  15  and  19  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  students  a  general  idea  of  the  history  of 
the  states  of  the  north  and  east  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
to  the  third  partition  of  Poland.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
history  of  Russia,  to  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  power  of  Sweden,  and  to 
the  downfall  of  Poland.  Incidentally,  the  history  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
will  be  touched  upon.  Turkey  will  be  taken  up  chiefly  in  connection  with 
her  relations  to  the  northern  powers. 

191  hf.  The  Eastern  Question.  Half-course  (first half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Coolidge.  (V) 

The  period  more  especially  covered  by  this  course  will  be  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  there  will  be  an  introduction  of  some  length  reviewing 
the  earlier  phases  of  the  political  contact  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  proposed  to  examine  the  chief  factors  that  have  gone  to  make  up  the 
eastern  problem,  including  questions  of  geography,  race  and  religion, 
the  policies  of  the  great  powers,  as  well  as  the  interests  and  ambitions  of 
the  minor  states  most  directly  concerned. 
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The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  its  internal  and  external  causes, 
and  the  effects  will  be  dwelt  upon.  Students  will  be  expected  to  be 
already  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  contemporary  history  of 
western  Europe. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in 
Course  122. 

10.    American   History  to   1783.     Mori.,  Wed.,   Fri.,  at  11.     Pro- 
fessor Channing.  (Ill) 

This  course  is  con  lucted  by  lectures  in  which  the  instructor  endeavors 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  discovery  an  1  settlement  of  North  America  by 
the  English,  French,  and  Spaniards,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
researches.  No  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  particular  views,  but  the 
theories  of  opposing  schools  are  elucidated  and  compared.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  development  of  the  English  Colo- 
nies, and  their  growth  towards  independence  and  union.  Each  student,  in 
addition  to  attendance  at  the  lectures,  will  be  expected  to  read  freely 
in  specified  books,  and  to  write  four  short  essays  on  topics  to  be  selected 
by  the  instructor.  His  knowledge  and  methods  of  work  will  be  still 
further  tested  by  five  written  examinations  of  from  one  to  three  hours  in 
length.  This  course  may  advantageously  be  taken  Avith  History  11  or  12. 
It  forms  a  good  introduction  to  History  13,  and  to  the  Seminary  in 
American  History  ;  and  it  is  the  best  introduction  to  Government  11. 

13.    Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1783- 
1865).      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Hart.  (X) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  developed  into  its  present  form.  The 
narrative  lectures  begin  with  the  end  of  the  Revolution.  History  10  is, 
therefore,  the  best  introduction.  History  13  may  advantageously  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  History  12,  or  Government  4,  or  Economics  11,  or 
Economics  6.  It  is  introductory  to  Government  72  and  12,  and  to  the 
Seminary  in  American  History.  Students  who  have  not  taken  History  10 
are  advised  to  read,  before  coming  in,  the  following  works  :  Frothing- 
ham's  Rise  of  the  Republic;  or  Morse's  Franklin  and  Lodge's  Washington, 
Vol.  I.  So  much  knowledge  of  American  institutions  as  may  be  gained 
in  Government  1  is  presumed  in  those  who  enter  History  13  :  students 
who  have  not  taken  that  course  should  read  either  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth,  Part  I,  Woodrow  Wilson's  State,  Chapters  X,  XI,  or 
Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  Law. 

In  1897-98  the  requirements  of  the  course  will  be  :  (1)  Careful  at- 
tendance and  notes  upon  the  lectures,  which  are  not  intended  to  form  a 
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complete  narrative,  but  to  discuss  the  relations  of  events  described  in  the 
reading.  (2)  Parallel  readings,  which  may  be  aided  by  a  list  of  references 
contained    in    the    Guide    to    the    Study    of    American    History,    §    56. 

(3)  Weekly  fifteen-minute  written  exercises  or  "  papers,"  devoted  es- 
pecially to  constitutional  principles  :  these  will  be  read  by  an  assistant 
and  returned  with  written  criticism.  Students  whose  record  on  the 
"papers"   is    satisfactory   will    not   be    subject    to    hour   examinations. 

(4)  Preparation  of  three  (for  students  whose  other  work  is  unsatisfactory, 
four)  special  reports,  upon  topics  assigned  to  each  student  individually  by 
the  instructor,  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  an  assistant;  the 
results   need    not    be    stated    in    literary    form,    but   rather   as    briefs. 

(5)  Special  attention  to  historical  geography,  as  developed  in  the  lectures. 
The  text-books  are  :  Revised  Suggestions  on  the  Study  of  the  History 

and  Government  of  the  United  States  (prepared  by  the  instructor  for  the 
use  of  the  class)  ;  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American 
History ;  Channing,  The  United  States  of  America,  1765-1865  ; 
Epochs  of  American  History  (3  vols.).  Hildreth's,  Henry  Adams's, 
Schouler's,  McMaster's,  Rhodes's,  and  Von  Hoist's  histories  will  be 
useful  for  reference ;  and  the  set  of  American  Statesmen  is  particularly 
recommended.  Detailed  information  as  to  the  purchase  and  use  of  books 
will  be  found  in  the  Revised  Suggestions,  in  which  is  also  a  description  of 
the  work  on  "  papers  "  and  special  reports,  a  list  of  the  lectures,  a  set 
of  references  for  the  successive  "  weekly  papers,"  and  other  information. 

*14:hf.  History  of  American  Diplomacy:  Treaties;  application  of 
International  Law;  Foreign  Policy.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at 
2.30.     Professor  Hart.  (XI) 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  international  relations  of  America  from  the 
discovery  to  the  present  day,  including  such  topics  as  the  following : 
territorial  claims;  treaties  relative  to  American  commercial  relations 
between  various  countries  ;  piracy  ;  colonial  embassies  and  agencies  ;  rela- 
tions of  the  English  colonies  with  each  other ;  questions  of  prize  and 
admiralty ;  Indian  treaties  ;  foundation  of  a  national  foreign  system  in 
1775 ;  committee  on  foreign  relations ;  embassies  to  Europe ;  French 
alliance  ;  commercial  treaties  ;  Barbary  powers  ;  neutrality ;  capture  of 
neutral  vessels ;  foreign  cruisers  in  American  ports ;  orders  in  Council 
and  Decrees ;  embargoes;  Behring  Sea;  Monroe  doctrine;  Panama  con- 
gress ;  slave-trade ;  French  spoliation  claims ;  boundary  disputes  and 
settlements  of  1842  and  1846;  Mexican  diplomacy  and  peace  of  1848; 
filibusters ;  Hungary  and  Kossuth ;  canal  diplomacy  ;  diplomacy  of  the 
civil  Avar ;  Alabama  claims  ;  Mexican  intervention  ;  purchase  of  Alaska ; 
treaty  of  Washington ;    naturalization  treaties ;    Panama  and  Nicaragua 
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canals;  Canadian  fisheries;  Venezuela  question;  Cuban  intervention; 
arbitration. 

The  course  will  therefore  include  not  only  the  history  of  negotiations 
and  treaties,  but  the  gradual  growth  of  the  principles  of  international 
law  which  have  been  invoked  in  these  controversies. 

It  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  a  narrative  course  in  American 
History  and  a  course  in  International  Law. 

16.  History  of  Federal  States:  Subject  for  1897-98,  Constitutional 
and  Political  History  of  Germany  (1356-1897).  Tu.,  Th.x 
Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Hart.  (VIII) 

This  course  is  one  of  a"  cyclus  "  in  the  history  of  countries  important 
for  their  connection  with  the  growth  of  federal  government ;  in  later  years 
will  be  taken  up  the  federal  history  of  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  and  the 
mediaeval  city  leagues. 

The  course  will  begin  by  describing  the  geographical,  social,  and  politi- 
cal conditions  of  Germany  at  the  promulgation  of  the  Golden  Bull  of  1356. 
The  growth  of  principalities  and  cities,  and  the  weakening  of  the  imperial 
power  will  be  taken  up,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire 
will  be  carefully  studied.  The  reforms  of  Maxmilian  I,  the  Reformation, 
the  effect  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
will  lead  up  to  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Empire  in  1806. 

The  development  of  federal  ideas  will  then  be  followed  through  the 
reforms  in  Prussia,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  of  1806,  the  constitu- 
tional changes  brought  about  by  the  French  invasion,  and  the  German 
Confederation  of  1815.  In  the  Zollverein  and  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
of  1848  will  be  traced  the  foundations  of  the  present  German  Empire. 
Then  will  come  the  wars  of  1864  and  1866,  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion of  1867,  and  the  German  Empire  of  1871.  The  recent  history  and 
policy  of  the  Empire  will  then  be  discussed. 

Students  are  advised  to  begin  their  reading  with  Baring-Gould's  Story 
of  Germany  ;  S.  J.  Turner's  The  German  Constitution ;  and  the  histori- 
cal introductions  to  Schulze's  Lehrbuch  des  Deutschen  Staatsrechts,  La- 
band's  Staatsrecht,  and  O.  Meyer's  Staatsrecht.  A  bibliography  will 
be  found  in  the  instructor's  Introduction  to  Federal  Government,  §§  30, 
47-52,  471. 

The  use  of  German  by  students  will  be  indispensable. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1898-99.  The  subject  for  1899-1900  will 
probably  be  the  Netherlands. 
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[17.    Constitutional  History  of  Athens.     Mon.,   Wed.,   (and  at  the 
pleasure  of 'the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  Botsford.]       (I) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Roman 
Constitution;  the  family,  clan,  and  tribe,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  state;  social  ranks,  and  timocratic  and  territorial  classifications  of 
the  citizens;  senate,  assemblies,  and  magistracies;  the  development  of 
political  parties  and  types  of  government,  and  the  growth  of  the  plebeian 
tribunate  and  of  plebeian  rights ;  the  Decemvirate,  the  Licinian  Laws, 
and  the  New  Aristocracy ;  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  between  tri- 
hunate  and  senate,  the  intrusion  of  the  military  element  in  politics,  and 
the  preparation  for  the  Empire. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  the  sources  as  well  as  on  the 
modern  literature.  Methods  of  historical  research  will  be  examined,  and 
the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  apply  these  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  theses  on  subjects  that  give  opportunity  for  independent  judgment. 
A  ready  use  of  Latin  and  German  is  an  essential  qualification  for  successful 
work  in  this  course,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be  of  advantage. 

18.  Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Social 
War.  Mon.,  Wed.,  (and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  Botsford.  (I) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  not  merely 
with  facts  and  principles,  but  also  with  the  sources  and  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  the  subjects  treated,  and  to  encourage  him  to  independent  thought 
and  investigation  in  the  preparation  of  theses  on  unsettled  questions.  The 
main  lines  of  development  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  will  be  followed, 
comparisons  with  other  Grecian  states  will  be  made,  and  the  influence  of 
political  theories  and  ideals  on  political  conduct  and  historiography  noted. 

The  course  will  include  a  survey  of  the  Athenian  state  in  the  period  of 
its  highest  development,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  Attic  Orators  and 
Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens. 

22.  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Constitutional  History. 
(May  be  taken  as  a  half-course.)  Tu.,  at  2.30.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Gross.  (XI) 

History  22  supplements  History  9.  Its  general  object  is  to  provide 
students  with  informatian  that  will  be  serviceable  to  them  in  investigating 
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or  teaching  English  constitutional  history.     The  work  of  the  course  is  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Lectures  on  the  sources:  the  laws  and  statutes,  public  records, 
chroniclers,  law-writers,  private  correspondence,  ecclesiastical,  municipal, 
and  manorial  records,  etc. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  modern  literature  of  the  subject,  —  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  Stubbs,  Freeman,  Bigelow,  Maitland,  Gneist,  Brunner,  Vinogra- 
doff,  Liebermann,  Round,  etc.  — with  a  critical  comparison  of  their  views. 
The  students  are  also  made  familiar  with  bibliographies  and  other  helps  to 
.a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

3.  Two  oral  reports  by  each  member  of  the  class. 

4.  Three  carefully  prepared  theses  by  members  of  the  class  who  take 
History  22  as  a  full  course.  Such  students  are  also  required  to  attend 
certain  additional  lectures  (not  exceeding  twelve),  at  some  of  which 
important  documents  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

231  hf.  Geographical  Study  in  North  America  and  its  Cartographical 
Relations.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12. 
Dr.  Justin  Winsor.  (X) 

The  lecturer  describes  Toscanelli's  and  Behaim's  idea  of  the  oceanic 
space  west  of  Europe,  and  then  gradually,  in  successive  lectures,  develops 
the  contour  of  the  American  continent  athwart  this  vacant  space,  in  the 
light  shed  by  successive  explorers  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  At 
the  same  time  he  follows  the  corresponding  development  of  contempo- 
rary cartography,  and  shows  and  discusses  facsimiles  of  every  important 
map  of  those  centuries,  so  far  as  they  record  conceptions  of  the  geography 
of  the  New  World. 

There  will  be  no  examination  in  Course  23,  and  it  may  not  be  counted 
toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  or  A.M. 

:252  hf.  The  Elements  of  Latin  Palaeography  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  historical  sources.  Half-course  {second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3. SO.     Mr.  Sulllvan.  (VI) 

This  course  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  be 
devoted  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  writing  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  introduction  of  printing.  In  the  second  part  the  student  will  be 
given  practice  in  reading  the  manuscripts  themselves,  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  abbreviations  and  signs,  and  in  distinguishing  the  age  and 
character  of  the  writing  with  reference  to  the  publication  and  criticism  of 
historical  texts.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  study  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  which  touch  American 
Mstory  and  on  the  study  of  manuscripts  written  in  England. 
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As  the  course  will  not  be  strictly  confined  to  the  study  of  Latin  manu- 
scripts alone,  it  will  be  useful  not  only  for  students  of  history,  but  also 
for  students  of  philology. 

Thompson's  Palaeography ,  Prou's  Manuel  de  Paleographie,  and  Wat- 
tenbach's  Schriftwesen  im  Mittelalter  will  be  the  books  most  used. 

Seminary  Courses. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  courses,  the  instructors  in 
History  offer,  to  competent  students,  opportunities  for  engaging  in 
more  advanced  work.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  Seminary 
Courses  20a —  20e.  Their  chief  object  is  to  teach  students  methods 
of  independent  research,  or  the  critical  use  of  original  sources,  and 
to  forward  the  investigation  of  questions  not  yet  adequately  treated. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  there  are  general  meetings  of  the  students 
in  each  course,  and  also  frequent  personal  conferences  between  the 
instructor  and  each  student.  An  important  feature  of  the  meetings 
is  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  papers  by  both  students  and  in- 
structors. These  research  courses  are  recommended  particularly  to 
graduate  students  intending  to  teach  history. 

20a.    Church  and  State.     Professor  Emerton. 

206.    English   Institutions   in   the   Middle   Ages       Asst.    Professor 
Gross. 

20c.    Recent    Constitutional    History.      Wed.,    at    12.      Professor 

Mac  vane. 

20c?.    Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe.     Dr.  Coolidge. 

20e.    American  History  and  Institutions.     Professors  Chaining-  and 
Hart. 

The  seminary  in  American  History  will  meet  weekly  on  Monday,  at 
3.30  p.m.  ,  in  University  20.  All  members  are  expected  to  attend  regularly. 
At  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  year  the  instructors  will  lecture  on  methods 
of  historical  investigation  and  on  the  materials  of  American  history.  At 
subsequent  meetings  the  students  will  in  succession  report  upon  the 
progress  of  their  investigations,  and  especially  will  call  attention  to  any 
new  facts  they  may  have  discovered,  or  new  points  of  view  which  may 
have  suggested  themselves.  New  books  will  occasionally  be  assigned  to 
students  for  examination  and  report.  From  time  to  time  joint  meetings 
will  be  held  with  the  Seminary  in  Economics,  when  the  subject  is  of 
interest  to  both  sets  of  students. 
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Each  student  will  have  a  stated  time  weekly  for  conference  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  instructors. 

The  principal  work  of  each  student  will  be  the  preparation  of  an 
elaborate  thesis  from  the  sources.  The  subjects  are  selected  by  the 
students  under  the  advice  of  the  instructors  ;  the  kind  of  topic  found  most 
interesting  may  be  seen  in  the  following  selections  from  the  list  of  topics 
already  pursued  in  the  seminary  :  —  Constitutional  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire since  1775 ;  the  Stamp  Act;  Jefferson's  use  of  the  executive  patron- 
age ;  the  Eleventh  Amendment ;  the  Mormon  question ;  government  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy;  reconstruction  in  Alabama. — Poor  law 
system  in  the  colonies ;  Virginia  in  1775 ;  slavery  in  New  York ;  educa- 
tion and  illiteracy  in  the  South.  — First  Chinese  Treaty;  Panama  Canal ; 
Fishery  question.  —  Colonial  tariffs ;  non-importation  agreements ;  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave-trade ;  the  census.  —  Tenure  of  office ; 
treason  trials ;  impeachment  trials ;  committee  system ;  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  veto  power ;  electoral  franchise ;'  caucus  system ;  presidential 
proclamations;  colonial  executive  councils;  the  provincial  governor; 
federal  relations  of  Kansas  ;  relations  of  the  American  church  to  slavery ; 
development  of  local  government  iu  Massachusetts ;  the  explorations  of 
Coronado.  —  Other  fields  for  research  are  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves. Several  of  the  theses  prepared  in  the  seminary  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  and  elsewhere. 

The  collections  of  American  colonial  and  government  documents  and 
manuscripts  in  the  Harvard  College  Library  will  be  open  to  students  of 
the  Seminary ;  as  also  the  collections  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Library, 
Boston  Public  Library,  Boston  Athenaeum,  Massachusetts  State  Library, 
and  the  libraries  of  the  learned  societies  in  and  near  Boston. 


GOVERNMENT. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  courses  offered  under  this  general  head  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  supplementing  those  of  the  preceding  group  than  as  form- 
ing in  themselves  a  well  denned  body  of  related  courses.  The  sub- 
jects with  which  they  deal  belong  to  the  general  field  of  history,  and 
occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  in  the  strictly  historical  courses. 
In  those  courses,  however,  the  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  institu- 
tions is  necessarily  chronological :  the  main  stress  is  laid  on  ques- 
tions of  origin,  development,  or  decay,  rather  than  on  systematic 
study  of  the  whole  body  of  national  institutions  as  they  exist  at  any 
one  time.  In  the  courses  in  Government  named  in  the  following 
list,  national  institutions  are  studied  as  matters  of  independent 
interest.  Each  is  considered  as  part  of  the  system  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  in  its  relations  with  the  other  parts.  Different  systems 
are  analyzed  and  compared ;  constitutional  and  legal  principles  are 
considered,  both  in  their  theoretical  and  practical  aspects.  Since, 
however,  national  institutions  are,  in  every  case,  an  outgrowth  of 
national  history,  the  historical  element  must  always  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  studies  of  this  nature  ;  the  past  must  be  constantly  appealed 
to  for  complete  understanding  of  the  present.  For  this  reason  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  history  is  required  as  a  preparation  for 
the  work  of  these  courses,  except  in  the  case  of  Course  1.  More 
specific  intimations  as  to  this  point  will  be  found  in  some  of  the 
statements  given  below.  Even  where  no  definite  requirement  can 
be  stated,  it  must  be  understood  that  systematic  studies  of  the  sort 
here  proposed  cannot  be  intelligently  pursued  by  persons  who  have 
not  had  some  training  in  history. 

The  three  classes  or  grades  into  which  the  courses  are  divided 
have  about  the  same  general  relations  to  one  another  as  the  corre- 
sponding classification  of  the  courses  in  History ;  with  the  difference 
that  the  introductory  course  in  Government  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  any  of  the  higher  courses.  Access  to  these  latter 
must  ordinarily  be  sought  through  the  courses  in  History, 
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1-///.  Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course).  Half-course 
{first half-year).    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.    Professor  Macvane. 

(VH) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  modern  con- 
stitutional  government  and  history.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  English  Constitution  occupy  most  of  the  time.  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  French  and  German  Constitutions  are  also  discussed. 

The  different  constitutions  are  studied  rather  as  working  systems  than 
as  documentary  texts.  The  comparative  method  is  followed.  The  central 
point  in  the  treatment  is  the  element  of  popular  control, —  the  main  inquiry 
being  how  far  and  by  what  methods  the  will  of  the  people  takes  effect  in 
the  management  of  national  affairs. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  by  informal  lectures,  with  free  play  of 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  class.  There  is  no  text-book  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  but  various  inexpensive  manuals  are  named,  which  supply  ele- 
mentary information  regarding  the  constitutions  studied.  A  pamphlet 
containing  texts  of  written  Constitutions  and  other  aids  for  the  study  of 
government,  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  class.  The  more  im- 
portant books,  magazine  articles,  etc.  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  course  are  set  apart  for  the  class  at  the  Libraries.  Each  member  of 
the  class  is  expected  to  read  freely  in  these  works,  and  to  show  the  results 
on  examination. 

Course  1  is  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  take  History  11, 
12,  or  13.  It  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  any  one  of  those 
courses ;  nor  can  it  be  counted  toward  Einal  Honors  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion, nor  by  Seniors  toward  the  degree  of  A.B. 

*4.  Elements  of  International  Law,  and  the  History  of  European 
Diplomacy  since  the  Seven  Years1  War.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Macvane.  (xnI) 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  divided  between  international  law  and 
the  history  of  European  diplomacy.  In  the  legal  study  Hall's  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Snow's  Cases,  and  Opinions  will  be  used.  On  points  of 
doubt  or  controversy,  selections  will  be  made  from  other  authorities, 
notably  Calvo,  Dana's  Wheaton,  and  Halleck. 

In  the  diplomatic  history  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  supple- 
mented with  study  of  selected  passages  from  state  papers,  general  histories, 
biographies,  speeches,  and  other  material. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  present  every  month  a 
written  study  either  of  some  question  in  international  law,  or  of  some 
passage  in  diplomatic  history. 
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*72  hf.  Leading  Principles  of  Constitutional  LaAv :  selected  cases, 
American  and  English.  Half-course  {second  half-year}. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Macvane.  (VII) 

In  this  course  the  work  begun  in  Course  1  will  be  carried  forward  to  a 
more  advanced  stage.  The  two  constitutions  will  be  studied  as  systems 
of  public  law.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  present  the  features  that  are 
common  to  the  two,  and  those  that  are  peculiar  to  each.  The  legal  posi- 
tion and  powers  of  the  different  organs  of  the  state  in  each  system,  and 
the  relations  of  the  different  organs  to  each  other  and  to  the  individual 
citizen,  will  be  the  principal  subjects  of  investigation.  Free  use  will  be 
made  of  the  general  treatises  on  constitutional  law,  combined  with  a  study 
of  judicial  decisions  regarding  constitutional  questions.  Each  member  of 
the  class  will  be  expected  to  make  at  least  two  studies  in  the  cases,  and  to 
present  the  results  of  his  studies  in  writing. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  students  must  show  that  they  have 
a  good  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  two  constitutions.  They  must 
also  have  some  knowledge  of  American  and  English  history. 

82  hf.  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  reference  also  to 
the  principles  of  Protestant  Church  Law.  Half-course  {second 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Emerton.     (XI) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  :  (1)  to  trace  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  system  of  legal  enactments  and  precedents  by  which  the  Roman 
CI  ireh  governed  its  members,  both  lay  and  clerical;  (2)  to  study  the 
process  by  which  the  Protestant  Churches  substituted  for  this  system  a 
new  body  of  regulations,  derived  partly  from  their  own,  chiefly  religious, 
ideas  of  organization,  and  partly  from  their  new  relation  to  the  states  in 
which  they  found  themselves. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  the  material  in  the 
libraries  of  the  University. 

5.  The  Roman  Law:  Selected  Topics.  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Asst. 
Professor  Williams.  (II) 

This  course,  intended  primarily  for  law  students,  is  also  open  to  such 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  as  the  instructor  may  deem  fitted. 
A  main  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  comparison  with  the  English  law. 
Use  will  be  made  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  the  law  reports  of  civil  law 
jurisdictions  (especially  Louisiana,  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  Scot- 
land), and  of  the  leading  text-writers  in  English,  French,  and  German. 
Ability  to  read  French  is  assumed,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German 
will  be  highly  useful. 
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10.  Principles  of  Government :  Studios  in  existing  political  systems, 

and  in  the  influence  of  political  parties.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  1.30.    Mr.  Lowell.  (XIV) 

In  this  course  the  actual  working  of  modern  governments  will  be 
studied,  especially  in  relation  to  the  activity  of  political  parties.  From 
this  point  of  view  attention  will  be  given  to  the  composition  and  pro- 
cedure of  legislative  bodies,  the  relations  between  the  legislature  and  the 
executive,  and  the  extent  and  methods  of  popular  control.  The  more 
important  points  of  contrast  between  federal  and  unitary  constitutions 
will  also  be  discussed,  and  the  workings  of  the  principal  federal  govern- 
ments now  existing.  Each  member  of  the  course,  in  addition  to  the 
general  study  of  existing  governments,  will  be  expected  to  make  a  study 
of  several  selected  topics,  and  to  embody  the  results  in  short  papers. 

The  course  will  be  open  to  those  only  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
history,  and  have  given  evidence  of  capacity  for  the  study  of  institutions. 
Students  who  have  not  taken  Government  6  or  7  will  be  expected  to  have 
read  Dicey's  Law  of  the  Constitution  before  the  course  opens,  and  those 
who  have  not  taken  Government  1,  will  be  expected  to  have  read  also 
Bagehot's  English  Constitution,  and  Parts  I-III  of  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth. 

11.  History  of  Political  Theories,  with  especial    reference   to  the 

origin  of  American  Institutions.  —  Studies  of  Machiavelli, 
Calvin,  Hobbes,  the  Puritan  state  papers,  Winthrop,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Otis,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others.  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  3.30.     Professor  Chaining.  (VI) 

To  be  omitted  in  1898-99. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  of  American  history  and 
institutions.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  American 
history  will  therefore  be  presumed.  Students  will  also  find  a  working 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history  of  advantage,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  constitutional  history  will  be  of  especial  value.  Students 
who  have  not  already  taken  History  9  or  History  11  are  advised  to  read 
carefully  Taswell-Langmead's  English  Constitutional  History,  or  some 
other  manual.  The  exercises  will  be  from  one  to  two  hours  in  length. 
The  instructor  will  lecture  on  some  of  the  more  important  topics,  and  each 
student  will  be  expected  to  deliver  two  informal  reports  to  the  class  during 
the  year.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  discover  the  theories  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  the  American  system  of  government.  To  accomplish  this  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  leading  colonies  is  studied,  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  more  important  institutions  being  pointed  out.     The 
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political  theories  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch  are  gathered 
from  their  writings  and  speeches,  and  the  authors  which  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced them  are  carefully  examined.  Among  other  topics  studied  in  this 
way  are  the  origin  of  government,  the  natural  rights  of  man,  the  rights  of 
the  English  colonists,  the  separation  of  government  into  three  branches, 
the  origin  of  representative  systems,  and  the  origin  and  development  of 
local  institutions.  Among  the  authors  studied  are  John  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Hamilton,  Samuel  Adams,  Otis,  Henry,  the  writings  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  Calvin,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Hooker, 
Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau. 

91  hf    Theories  of  the  State  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Half-course  {first 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Mr.  Sullivan. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  course  a  summary  view  will  be  given  of  the 
theories  of  the  state  under  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  theories 
which  came  in  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  will  then  be  taken 
up  and  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  proper  will  be  carried'  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Janet's  Histoire  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Franck's  Publicistes  du  moy en- 
age,  Gierke's  Genossenschaftsrecht  and  Pollock's  History  of  Political 
Theory  will  serve  to  indicate  the  reading  required. 

[12.   The  American  Political  System,  national,  state,  and  municipal. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.    Professor  Hart.]  (VIII) 

Omitted  in  1897-98  ;  to  be  given  in  1898-99. 

This  course  is  designed  only  for  students  doing  graduate  work,  who 
have  already  a  knowledge  of  the  annals  of  American  history  and  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  United  States.  Government  72  is  a  suitable 
introduction.  Government  12  may  either  precede  or  follow  Government 
11.     It  also  runs  parallel  with  Government -10. 

It  is  intended  in  this  course  to  discuss  the  practical  workings  of  the 
American  system  of  government  as  it  now  exists,  with  constant  reference, 
however,  to  the  historical  growth  of  the  institutions  described.  Among 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  :  the  historical  and  legal  basis  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States;  the  people,  race  numbers,  elements,  distri- 
bution, personal  rights,  citizenship,  privileges  and  duties  of  citizens; 
formation  and  amendment  of  constitutions,  both  state  and  national;  the 
suffrage,  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  exercise ;  political  parties  and 
party  machinery ;  state  and  local  government ;  problems  of  city  govern- 
ment ;  the  functions  of  the  three  departments  of  government,  executive, 
legislative,  and  judiciary,  —  especially  the  civil  service,  procedure  of  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts;  territorial  powers,  including 
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the  growth  of  territory ;  status  of  negroes,  Chinese  and  Indians  ;  financial 
and  commercial  powers,  including  the  administration  of  the  tariff,  public 
lands,  internal  improvements,  public  buildings,  and  shipping;  foreign 
powers  and  treaties ;  the  military  system,  including  the  militia  and  pen- 
sions ;  enforcement  of  law  and  maintenance  of  order. 

The  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  course  are  described  in  the  Revised 
Suggestions,  §§  1-5,  10,  13-17,  27,  33,  38,  75,  95-111,  119. 

The  topics  assigned  to  students  for  written  report  will  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  lectures.  They  will  call  for  brief  investigation  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  machinery  and  functions  of  government. 

14.  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  12. 
Professor  Thayer.  (IV) 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  as  a  body  of  law,  in  the  exact  sense 
of  that  word;  namely,  as  a  set  of  principles  and  rules  applied  by  courts 
in  deciding  litigated  cases.  A  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  discover  and 
illustrate  the  scope  and  the  limits  of  judicial  power,  in  reviewing  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action,  under  our  Federal  and  State  constitutions. 
The  course  requires  a  critical  study  of  cases,  mainly  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  text-book  is 
Thayer's  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law. 

151  hf.  International  Law  (advanced  course).  Half-course  {first 
half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Beale.  (VIII) 

In  this  course  some  of  the  more  important  topics  in  International  Law 
will  be  studied  carefully  in  detail.  Among  the  topics  so  taken  up  will  be 
sovereignty,  territorial  limits,  jurisdiction  of  law  and  of  the  courts,  the 
effect  on  legal  rights  of  war  and  of  change  of  sovereignty,  exterritoriality, 
alienage,  and  the  obligation  of  treaties.  The  method  of  instruction  is  the 
study  and  discussion  of  selected  cases. 

The  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  taken  Government  4,  or 
its  equivalent,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to 
pursue  the  subject. 


Courses  of  Research.     The  seminary  work  in  Government  is 
given  under  Course  20  in  History.     See  pp.  21-23. 


ECONOMICS. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Course  1  is  introductory  to  the  other  courses.  It  is  intended  to 
give  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  for  those  who  take  but  one 
course  in  Economics,  and  also  to  prepare  for  the  further  study  of 
the  subject  in  advanced  courses.  It  is  usually  taken  with  most 
profit  by  undergraduates  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  college 
career.  It  may  be  taken  with  advantage  in  the  second  year  by  those 
who  are  attracted  to  political  and  social  subjects.  A  knowledge  of 
general  history  (such  as  is  given  in  Course  1  in  History)  is  a  useful 
preparation. 

The  advanced  courses  divide  themselves  into  two  groups.  The 
first  group  contains  Courses  2,  3,  13,  14,  15,  which  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  economic  and  social  theory.  Courses  2  and  15  follow 
the  development  of  economic  theory  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present  time,  with  critical  examination  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  economists  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Course  13,  on  scope 
and  method  in  economic  investigation,  continues  the  same  subjects ; 
it  is  taken  to  best  advantage  after  either  2  or  15.  Course  3  con- 
siders the  wider  aspects  of  economic  and  social  study,  and  reviews 
the  progress  of  sociological  inquiry.  Course  14  takes  up  the  history 
and  literature  of  socialistic  and  communistic  proposals,  and  leads  to 
a  discussion  of  the  foundations  of  existing  institutions. 

The  second  group  contains  the  remaining  courses,  which  are  of  a 
more  descriptive  and  historical  character.  In  all  of  them,  however, 
attention  is  given  to  principles  as  well  as  to  facts,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  economic  theory  is  called  for. 

Before  taking  any  of  the  advanced  courses,  students  are  strongly 
advised  to  consult  with  the  instructors.  Courses  2,  3,  4,  7,  10,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16  may  not  be  taken  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
instructors.  It  is  advised  that  Course  1  be  taken  in  all  cases  as  a 
preparation  for  the  advanced  courses ;  and  such  students  only  as 
have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1  will  be  admitted  to  Courses  2, 
3,  4,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.      But   Courses  5,   7,   and  9,  may  also  be 
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taken  by  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  good  rank  who  are  taking  Course  1 
at  the  same  time ;  Course  6  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or 
are  taking  cither  History  13  or  Economies  1 ;  and  Courses  10  and  11 
are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  either  in  History 
1  or  in  Economics  1. 

The  Seminary  in  Economics  is  intended  primarily  for  Graduate 
Students ;  but  Seniors  in  Harvard  College,  who  have  had  adequate 
training  in  the  subject,  may  be  admitted  to  it. 

1.  Outlines  of  Economics.  —  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — 
Lectures  on  Social  Questions  and  Monetary  Legislation. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Professor  Taussig,  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Cummings,  Dr.  John  Cummimgs,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Griffin,  Warren,  and  .  (I) 

Course  1  gives  a  general  introduction  to  economic  study,  and  a  general 
view  of  Economics  sufficient  for  those  who  have  not  further  time  to  give 
to  the  subject.  It  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  exchange,'  money,  and  international  trade,  which  is 
continued  through  the  first  half-year.  In  the  second  half-year,  some  of 
the  applications  of  economic  principles  and  some  wider  aspects  of  economic 
study  are  taken  up.  Social  questions  and  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital,  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking,  and  the  recent  currency 
legislation  of  the  United  States,  will  be  successively  treated  in  outline. 

Course  1  will  be  conducted  mainly  by  lectures.  A  course  of  reading 
will  be  laid  down,  and  weekly  written  exercises  will  test  the  work  of 
students  in  following  systematically  and  continuously  the  lectures  and 
the  prescribed  reading.  Large  parts  of  Mill's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  will  be  read,  as  well  as  parts  of  other  general  books ;  while 
detailed  references  will  be  given  for  the  reading  on  the  application  and 
illustration  of  economic  principles. 

[*10.  The  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe.  Tu.,  Th.,  (and 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Ashley.]  (X) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  economic 
development  of  society  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  will  deal,  among 
others,  with  the  following  topics  :  — the  manorial  system  in  its  relation  to 
mediaeval  agriculture  and  serfdom ;  the  merchant  gilds  and  the  begin- 
nings of  town  life  and  of  trade ;  the  craft  gild  and  the  gild-system  of 
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industry,  compared  with  earlier  and  later  forms ;  the  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  the  Hanseatic  and  Italian  merchants ;  the  trade  routes  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  merchant  adventurers  and 
the  great  trading  companies ;  the  agrarian  changes  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  and  the  break-up  of  the  mediaeval  organization  of 
social  classes ;  the  appearance  of  new  manufactures  and  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  England,  but  that  country  will  be 
treated  as  illustrating  the  broader  features  of  the  economic  evolution  of 
the  whole  of  western  Europe ;  and  attention  will  be  called  to  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  economic  history  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Students  will  be  introduced  in  this  course  to  the  use  of  the  original 
sources,  and  they  will  need  to  be  able  to  translate  easy  Latin. 

It  is  desirable  that  they  should  already  possess  some  general  acquaint- 
ance with  mediaeval  history,  and  those  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect 
will  be  expected  to  read  one  or  two  supplementary  books,  to  be  suggested 
by  the  instructor.  The  course  is  conveniently  taken  after,  before,  or  in 
conjunction  with  History  9 ;  and  it  will  be  of  especial  use  to  those  who 
intend  to  study  the  law  of  Real  Property. 

11.  The  Modern  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America  (from 
1500).  Tu.,  Th.,  {and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor') 
Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Ashley.  (X) 

This  course,  —  which  will  usually  alternate  with  Course  10  in  succes- 
sive years,  — while  intended  to  form  a  sequel  to  Course  10,  will  neverthe- 
less be  independent,  and  may  usefully  be  taken  by  those  who  have  not 
followed  the  history  of  the  earlier  period.  The  main  thread  of  connec- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  history  of  trade ;  but  the  outlines  of  the  history 
of  agriculture  and  industry  will  also  be  set  forth,  and  the  forms  of  social 
organization  dependent  upon  them.  England,  as  the  first  home  of  the 
"  great  industry,"  will  demand  a  large  share  of  attention ;  but  the  parallel 
or  divergent  economic  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  great 
countries  of  western  Europe,  will  be  considered  side  by  side  with  it. 

€.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30, 
and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructors.     Mr.  Cal- 

LENDER.  (XI) 

Course  6  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  formation  of  the  Union  to  the  present  time,  and  considers 
also  the  mode  in  which  economic  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence so  surveyed.     A  review  is  made  of  the  financial  history  of  the  United 
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States,  including  Hamilton's  financial  system,  the  second  Lank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  banking  systems  of  the  period  preceding  the  Civil 
War,  coinage  history,  the  finances  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  banking  and 
currency  history  of  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  The  history  of  manu- 
facturing industries  is  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  course  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  of  tariff  legislation,  the  successive  tariffs  being  followed 
and  their  economic  effects  considered.  The  land  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  examined  partly  in  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  population  and 
the  inflow  of  immigrants,  and  partly  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  trans- 
portation, including  the  movement  for  internal  improvements,  the  begin- 
nings of  the  railway  system,  the  land  grants  and  subsidies,  and  the 
successive  bursts  of  activity  in  railway  building.  Comparison  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time  with  the  contemporary  economic  history  of 
European  countries. 

Written  work  will  be  required  of  all  students,  and  a  course  of  reading 
"will  be  prescribed,  and  tested  by  examination.  The  course  is  taken  ad- 
vantageously with  or  after  History  13.  While  an  acquaintance  with 
economic  principles  is  not  indispensable,  students  are  strongly  advised  to 
take  the  course  after  having  taken  Economics  1,  or,  if  this  be  not  easy  to 
arrange,  at  the  same  time  with  that  course. 

*15.  The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the  Close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Mon.,  Wed.,  {and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Ashley.  (IV) 

The  course  of  economic  speculation  will  here  be  followed,  in  its  rela- 
tion alike  to  the  general  movement  of  contemporary  thought  and  to  con- 
temporary social  conditions.  The  lectures  will  consider  the  economic 
theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  the  economic  ideas  underlying  Roman 
law ;  the  mediaeval  church  and  the  canonist  doctrine ;  mercantilism  in 
its  diverse  forms;  "political  arithmetic;"  the  origin  of  the  belief  in 
natural  rights  and  its  influence  on  economic  thought ;  the  physiocratic 
doctrine ;  the  work  and  influence  of  Adam  Smith ;  the  doctrine  of  popu- 
lation as  presented  by  Martinis  ;  Say  and  the  Erench  school ;  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  academic  instruction  in  economics. 

The  lectures  will  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time  for  the  examination 
of  selected  portions  of  particular  authors  ;  and  careful  study  will  be  given 
to  portions  of  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Politics  (in  translation)  to 
Mun's  England's  Treasure,  Locke's  Considerations  of  the  Consequences 
of  the  Lowering  of  Interest,  certain  Essays  of  Hume,  Turgot's  Reflexions, 
and  specified  chapters  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Malthus' 
Essay.  Students  taking  the  course  are  expected  to  procure  the  texts  of 
the  chief  authors  considered,  and  to  consult  the  following  critical  works  : 
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Ingram,  History  of  Political  Economy  ;  Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Political  Economy  ;  Cannan,  History  of  the  Theories  of  Production 
and  Distribution  ;  Bonar,  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy ;  Bohm- 
Bawerk,  Capital  and  Interest ;  Taussig,  Wages  and  Capital. 

*2.  Economic  Theory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Taussig.  (V) 

Course  2  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  history  of  econo- 
mic thought  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  give  him  at  the  same 
time  training  in  the  critical  consideration  of  economic  principles.  The 
exercises  are  accordingly  conducted  mainly  by  the  discussion  of  selected 
passages  from  the  important  writers  ;  and  in  this  discussion  students  are 
expected  to  take  an  active  part.  Lectures  are  given  at  intervals,  tracing 
the  general  movement  of  economic  thought  and  describing  its  literature. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  theory  of  distribution. 

The  course  opens  with  an  examination  of  Ricardo's  doctrines,  selections 
from  Ricardo's  writings  being  read  and  discussed.  These  will  then  be 
compared  with  the  appropriate  chapters  in  Mill's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  and  further  with  passages  in  Cairnes'  Leading  Principles. 
The  theory  of  wages,  and  the  related  theory  of  business  profits,  will  then 
be  followed  in  the  writings  of  F.  A.  Walker,  Sidgwick,  and  Marshall,  and 
a  general  survey  made  of  the  present  stage  of  economic  theory  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  development  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
will  be  traced  chiefly  in  lectures ;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  year  a 
critical  examination  will  be  made  of  the  doctrines  of  the  modern  Austrian 
school. 

Course  2  is  taken  with  advantage  in  the  next  year  after  Course  1 ;  but 
Course  15  may  also  be  taken  with  advantage  after  Course  1,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  Course  2,  or  taken  contemporaneously  with  it. 

*132A/.  Scope  and  Method  in  Economic  Theory  and  Investigation. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  Ashley.  (HI) 

Course  13  will  examine  the  methods  by  which  the  important  writers, 
from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  time,  have  approached  economic  ques- 
tions, and  the  range  which  they  have  given  their  inquiries  ;  and  will  con- 
sider the  advantage  of  different  methods,  and  the  expediency  of  a  wider 
or  narrower  scope  of  investigation.  Mill's  essay  on  the  Definition  of 
Political  Economy ;  Cairnes'  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy ; 
Keynes'  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy ;  certain  sections  of 
Wagner's  Grundlegung  and  Schmoller's  essay  on  Volkswirthschaft  will 
be  carefully  examined.  The  conscious  consideration  of  method  by  the 
later  writers  of  the  classic  school  and  by  their  successors  in  England ;  the 
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rise  of  the  historical  school  and  its  influence;  the  mode  in  which  contem- 
porary writers  approach  the  subject,  — will  he  successively  followed. 

Course  13  is  open  to  students  who  take  or  have  taken  Course  2  or  Course 
15,  A  fair  reading  knowledge  of  German  as  well  as  of  French  will  be 
expected  of  students,  and  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  assist  them  to 
acquire  facility  in  reading  scientific  German.  Subjects  will  be  assigned 
for  investigation  and  report,  and  the  results  of  such  investigations  will  be 
presented  for  discussion. 

*8.    The  Principles  of  Sociology.     Man.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  1.30.     Asst.  Professor  Edward 

CUMMINGS.  (XIII) 

Course  3  begins  with  a  general  survey  of  the  structure  and  development 
of  society  ;  showing  the  changing  elements  of  which  a  progressive  society 
is  composed,  the  forces  which  manifest  themselves  at  different  stages  in 
the  transition  from  primitive  conditions  to  complex  phases  of  civilized 
life,  and  the  structural  outlines  upon  which  successive  phases  of  social, 
political,  and  industrial  organization  proceed.  Following  this,  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  historical  aspects  which  this  evolution  has  actually 
assumed  :  Primitive  man,  elementary  forms  of  association,  the  various 
forms  of  family  organization,  and  the  contributions  Avhich  family,  clan  and 
tribe  have  made  to  the  constitution  of  more  comprehensive  ethnical  and 
political  groups  ;  the  functions  of  the  State,  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine types  of  political  association,  the  corresponding  expansion  of 
social  consciousness,  and  the  relative  importance  of  military,  economic, 
and  ethical  ideas  at  successive  stages  of  civilization.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  attempts  to  formulate  physical  and  psychological  laws 
of  social  growth ;  to  the  relative  importance  of  natural  and  of  artificial 
selection  in  social  development ;  the  law  of  social  survival ;  the  dangers 
which  threaten  civilization ;  and  the  bearing  of  such  general  considera- 
tion upon  the  practical  problems  of  vice,  crime,  poverty,  pauperism,  and 
upon  mooted  methods  of  social  reform. 

The  student  is  thus  acquainted  with  the  main  schools  of  sociological 
thought,  and  opportunity  is  given  for  a  critical  comparison  of  earlier 
phases  of  sociological  theory  with  more  recent  contributions  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Regular  and  systematic  reading  is  essential. 
Topics  are  assigned  for  special  investigation  in  connection  with  practical 
or  theoretical  aspects  of  the  course. 

*14.    Socialism  and  Communism,  —  History  and  Literature.      Tu., 

Tli.,  and  {at  the  pleasiire  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  9.     Asst. 

Professor  Edward  Cummings.  OrH) 

Course  14  is  primarily  an  historical  and  critical  study  of  socialism  and 

communism.     It  traces  the  history  and  significance  of  schemes  for  social 
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reconstruction  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  It  discusses 
the  historical  evidences  of  primitive  communism,  the  forms  assumed  by 
private  ownership  at  different  stages  of  civilization,  the  bearing  of  these 
considerations  upon  the  claims  of  modern  socialism,  and  the  outcome 
of  experimental  communities  in  which  socialism  and  communism  have 
actually  been  tried.  Special  attention,  however,  is  devoted  to  the  recent 
history  of  socialism,  —  the  precursors  and  the  followers  of  Marx  and 
Lassalle,  the  economic  and  political  programmes  of  socialistic  parties  in 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 

The  primary  object  is  in  every  case  to  trace  the  relation  of  historical 
evolution  to  these  programmes ;  to  discover  how  far  they  have  modified 
history  or  found  expression  in  the  policy  of  parties  or  statesmen  ;  how  far 
they  must  be  regarded  simply  as  protests  against  existing  phases  of  social 
evolution ;  and  how  far  they  may  be  said  to  embody  a  sane  philosophy  of 
social  and  political  organization. 

The  criticism  and  analysis  of  these  schemes  gives  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussing from  different  points  of  view  the  ethical  and  historical  value  of 
social  and  political  institutions,  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  individual, 
the  political  and  economic  bearing  of  current  socialistic  theories. 

The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  students  who  have  had  some  intro- 
ductory training  in  Ethics  as  well  as  in  Economics.  A  systematic  course 
of  reading  covers  the  authors  discussed ;  and  special  topics  for  investiga- 
tion may  be  assigned  in  connection  with  this  reading. 

9.  The  Labor  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  —  The 
Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Workingmen.  Tic,  Th., 
Sal.,  at  10.  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cummings  and  Dr. 
John  Cummings.  (VIII) 

Course  9  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  condition  and  environments  of 
workingmen  in  the  United  States  and  European  countries.  It  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  problems  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal. There  is  careful  study  of  the  voluntarily  organizations  of  labor, — 
trade  unions,  friendly  societies,  and  the  various  forms  of  cooperation;  of 
profit-sharing,  sliding  scales,  and  joint  standing  committees  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes ;  of  factory  legislation,  employers'  liability,  the  legal 
status  of  laborers  and  labor  organizations,  state  courts  of  arbitration,  and 
compulsory  government  insurance  against  the  exigencies  of  sickness, 
accident,  and  old  age.  All  these  expedients,  together  with  the  phenomena 
of  international  migration,  the  questions  of  a  shorter  working  day  and 
convict  labor,  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  experience  and  of  economic 
theory,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  merits,  defects,  and  possibilities  of 
existing  movements. 
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The  descriptive  and  theoretical  aspects  of  the  course  are  supplemented 
by  statistical  evidence  in  regard  to  wages,  prices,  standards  of  living, 
and  the  social  condition  of  labor  in  different  countries. 

Topics  will  be  assigned  for  special  investigation,  and  students  will  be 
expected  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  selections  from  authors  recom- 
mended for  a  systematic  course  of  reading. 

The  course  is  open  not  only  for  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  but 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  good  rank  who  are  taking  Course  1. 

*4.  Statistics.  —  Applications  to  Social  and  Economic  Problems. — 
Studies  in  Movements  of  Population.  — Theory  and  Method. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  John  Cummings.  (Ill) 

This  course  deals  with  statistical  methods  used  in  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  social  conditions,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of 
statistical  studies  to  Economics  and  Sociology,  and  the  scope  of  statistical 
inductions.  It  undertakes  an  examination  of  the  views  entertained  by 
various  writers  regarding  the  theory  and  use  of  statistics,  and  an  historical 
and  descriptive  examination  of  the  practical  methods  of  carrying  out 
statistical  investigations.  The  application  of  statistical  methods  is  illus- 
trated by  studies  in  political,  fiscal,  and  vital  statistics,  in  the  increase  and 
migration  of  population,  the  growth  of  cities,  the  care  of  criminals  and 
paupers,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth. 

52  hf.  Railways  and  other  Public  Works,  under  Government  and 
Corporate  management.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  1.30. 
Mr.  Meyer.  (XIV) 

In  this  course  it  is  proposed  to  review  the  history  and  working  of 
different  modes  of  dealing  with  railway  transportation,  and  to  deal  sum- 
marily with  other  similar  industries,  such  as  the  telegraph,  street  railways, 
water  and  gas  supply.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  economic  char- 
acteristics of  these  industries,  the  theory  and  history  of  railway  rates,  the 
effects  of  railway  service  and  railway  charges  on  other  industries,  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  monopoly  conditions.  The  history  of  legis- 
lation in  the  more  important  European  countries  will  be  followed,  as  well 
as  the  different  modes  in  which  they  have  undertaken  the  regulation  and 
control  of  private  corporations,  or  have  assumed  direct  ownership,  with 
or  without  management  and  operation.  Some  attention  will  be  given  also 
to  the  experience  of  the  British  colonies,  and  more  especially  of  those  in 
Australia.  In  the  United  States,  there  will  be  consideration  of  the  growth 
of  the  great  systems,  the  course  of  legislation  by  the  federal  government, 
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the  working  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  the  modes  of  regula- 
tion, through  legislation  and  through  Commissions,  at  the  hands  of  the 
several  States.  So  far  as  time  permits,  other  industries,  analogous  to 
railways,  will  be  discussed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Written  work,  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics,  will  be 
expected  of  all  students  in  the  course. 

*71  hf.  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special  reference 
to  local  taxation  in  the  United  States.  Half-course  {first 
half-year}.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sat.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Taussig.  (xIV) 

Course  71  undertakes  an  examination  of  the  theory  of  taxation,  based 
upon  the  comparative  study  of  methods  as  practised  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  States  of  the  American  Union.  This  examination  neces- 
sarily includes  some  discussion  of  leading  questions  in  revenue  legislation, 
such  as  the  taxation  of  incomes  and  personal  property,  the  single  tax,  pro- 
gressive taxation,  and  indirect  taxes. 

*72  hf.  Financial  Administration  and  Public  Debts.  Half-course 
(second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Prof essor  Dun- 
bar. (IX) 

Course  72  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  budget  systems  of  leading 
countries,  and  their  methods  of  controlling  expenditure,  the  methods  of 
borrowing  and  of  extinguishing  debts  practised  by  modern  states,  the 
form  and  obligation  of  the  securities  issued,  and  the  general  management 
of  public  credit. 

Topics  will  be  assigned  for  investigation  by  the  students,  and  a  list  of 
topics,  references,  and  required  reading  will  be  used. 

*  121  hf.  International  Payments  and  the  Flow  of  the  Precious  Metals. 
Half-course  (first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  and  Mr.  Meyer.  (IX) 

[*122  hf.  Banking  and  the  History  of  the  leading  Banking  Systems. 
Half -course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar.]  (IX) 

Omitted  in  1897-98. 

Course  121  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  movements  of  goods, 
securities,  and  money,  in  the  exchanges  between  nations  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  demands.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  international  trade  and  of  the  use  and  significance  of  bills  of 
exchange,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  close  examination  of  some  cases  of 
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payments  on  a  great  scale,  and  to  trace  the  adjustments  of  imports  and 
exports  under  temporary  or  abnormal  financial  conditions.  Such  examples 
as  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  by  France  to  Germany  after  the  war  of 
1870-71,  the  distribution  of  gold  by  the  mining  countries,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  since  1879,  will  be  inves- 
tigated and  used  for  the  illustration  of  the  general  principles  regulating 
exchanges  and  the  distribution  of  money  between  nations. 

In  Course  122  the  modern  system  of  banking  by  deposit  and  discount 
is  examined,  and  its  development  in  various  countries  is  studied.  The 
different  systems  of  note-issue  are  then  reviewed  and  compared,  and  the 
relations  of  banks  to  financial  crises  carefully  analyzed.  Practical  bank- 
ing does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  course.  The  study  is  historical 
and  comparative  in  its  methods,  requiring  some  examination  of  important 
legislation  in  different  countries,  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  banking 
movements,  and  investigation  of  the  general  effects  of  banking.  The 
course,  therefore,  naturally  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  questions  now 
raised  as  to  bank  issues  in  the  United  States. 

*lQ2hf  Selected  Topics  in  the  Financial  Legislation  of  the  United 
States.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  Dunbar.  (XI) 

The  topics  for  study  in  this  course  for  1897-98  will  be  :  (1)  The  Legal 
Tender  Issues  of  the  Civil  "War ;  (2)  Development  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing System.  Subjects  will  be  assigned  and  reports  called  for,  requiring 
thorough  investigation  in  the  debates  of  Congress  and  other  contemporary 
sources  of  information,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  history  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  legislative  acts  to  be  discussed,  and  a  close  study  of  such 
financial  and  commercial  statistics  as  may  throw  light  upon  the  operation 
of  the  acts. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  graduate  students  and  candidates 
for  Final  Honors  in  Political  Science  may  take  this  course  in  connection 
with  the  Seminary  in  Economics  as  a  full  course  running  through  the  year. 

20.  Seminary  in  Economics.  Mon.,  at  4.30.  Professors  Dunbar, 
Taussig,  and  Ashley,  and  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cum- 
mings. 

In  the  Seminary  the  instructors  receive  Graduate  Students,  and  Seniors 
of  high  rank  and  adequate  preparation,  for  training  in  investigation  and 
discussion.  No  endeavor  is  made  to  limit  the  work  of  the  Seminary  to 
any  one  set  of  subjects.  Subjects  are  assigned  to  students  according  to 
their  needs  and  opportunities,  and  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  larger 
fields  covered  by  the  courses  in  which  stated  instruction  is  given.     They 
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may  accordingly  be  in  economic  theory,  in  economic  history,  in  applied 
economics,  in  sociology,  or  in  statistics.  It  will  usually  be  ad  visible  for 
members  of  the  Seminary  to  undertake  their  special  investigation  in  a 
subject  with  whose  general  outlines  they  are  already  acquainted;  but  it 
may  sometimes  be  advantageous  to  combine  general  work  in  one  of  the 
systematic  courses  with  special  investigation  of  a  part  of  the  field. 

The  general  meetings  of  the  Seminary  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month.  The  members  of  the  Seminary  confer  individ- 
ually, at  stated  times  arranged  after  consultation,  with  the  instructors 
under  whose  special  guidance  they  are  conducting  their  researches. 

At  the  regular  meetings,  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  members 
are  presented  and  discussed.  The  instructors  also  at  times  present  the 
results  of  their  own  work,  and  give  accounts  of  the  specialized  literature 
of  Economics.  At  intervals,  other  persons  are  invited  to  address  the 
Seminary  on  subjects  of  theoretic  or  practical  interest,  giving  opportunity 
for  contact  and  discussion  with  the  non-academic  world.  Among  those 
who  thus- contributed  to  the  Seminary  in  1895-97  were  President  Francis 
A.  Walker,  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Lyman,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hooper,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell. 

In  1896-97  the  Seminary  had  fifteen  members,  of  whom  twelve  were 
Graduate  Students,  two  were  Seniors  in  Harvard  College,  and  one  was  a 
Law  Student.  Among  the  subjects  under  investigation  in  that  year  were  : 
The  Woollen  Industry  in  England  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries ; 
Over-production  and  Over-accumulation  in  Economic  Theory  ;  The  Taxa- 
tion of  Sugar  in  the  United  States  and  in  Foreign  Countries  ;  The  National 
Banking  System  with  regard  to  its  operation  in  the  West  and  South  ;  The 
Financial  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  ;  The  Financial  History  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway ;  The  History  of  Immigration  into  the  United 
States. 


GENERAL   INFORMATION. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science  comprises  two  de- 
partments :  History  and  Government,  and  Economics.  The  Division 
has  charge  of  the  administration  of  Final  Honors,  and  of  the  Degree 
of  Ph.D.,  in  History  and  Political  Science.  The  recommendation  of 
candidates  for  assistantships,  fellowships,  and  scholarships  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  respective  departments ;  Second-Year  Honors  in 
History  and  Government  are  administered  by  the  Department  of 
History  and  Government;  and  in  general  each  Department  has 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  specially  to  its  own  instruction. 

HONORS. 

Honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  attain  high  grades  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  courses  in  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  and 
who  give  satisfactory  evidence,  at  a  special  examination,  as  to  the 
range  and  accuracy  of  their  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  Honors  are  awarded. 

Second- Year  Honors  in  History  and  Government  are  awarded, 
at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  or  Junior  year,  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  — 

1 .  Distinguished  excellence  in  the  work  of  three  and  a  half  courses 
in  History  and  Government  or  of  three  such  courses  and  one  course 
in  Political  Economy. 

2.  Passing  with  distinction  a  special  examination,  which  shall  be 
a  test  of  the  candidate's  general  acquirements  in  History  and 
Government. 

3.  The  study  of  a  special  topic  upon  which  the  candidate  may  be 
required  to  report  in  written  form.  This  report  must  be  presented 
not  later  than  May  15  to  the  instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has 
been  prepared. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their 
names  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  as  early  as  the  first 
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day  of   April  of   the  year  in  which  they  present  themselves  for 
examination. 

The  examinations  for  Second- Year  Honors  are  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  History  and  Government. 

Final  Honors  in  History  and  Government  or  in  Political 
Science  are  awarded,  usually  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  A.M.,  on 
the  following  conditions  :  — 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  before 
November  1,  in  his  Senior  year.  Blank  forms  of  application 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Recorder. 

In  History  and  Government  the  candidate  must  usually  have 
taken  Second- Year  Honors  in  History  and  Government. 

Not  later  than  October  10  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  the  can- 
didate must  present,  for  approval  by  the  Division  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  a  plan  of  study,  which  shall  comprise  at  least  five 
courses,  not  elementary,  selected  from  those  offered  under  History 
and  Government.  It  is  expected  that  one  of  these  will  generally 
be  a  Seminary  course.  Courses  not  elementary,  presented  for 
Second- Year  Honors,  may  be  included  in  the  five  courses  required 
for  Final  Honors. 

Besides  this  minimum  requirement,  the  candidate  may  indicate 
in  his  plan  of  study  any  further  historical  work  done  or  to  be  done  by 
him.  The  character  and  range  of  this  work  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  award  of  Honors.  Such  work  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Division,  include  courses  of  study  of  an  historical 
character  offered  by  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Not  later  than  May  15,  the  candidate  will  present  a  thesis,  which 
may  also  be  counted  as  a  part  of  his  work  in  one  or  more  courses, 
and  which  should  be  handed  to  the  instructor  under  whose  guidance 
it  is  prepared ;  and  he  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on 
the  general  field  of  his  historical  study. 

In  Political  Science  the  candidate  will  present  for  approval 
by  the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science,  not  later  than 
October  10  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  a  plan  of  study  which 
shall  comprise  not  less  than  five  courses,  not  elementary,  selected 
from  those  offered  under  History  and  Government,  and  Economics, 
including  at  least  one  course  in  Economics,  one  in  History,  and 
one  in  Government. 
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The  candidate  may  also  state  in  his  plan  of  study  further  work  in 
Political  Science  which  he  desires  to  have  considered  in  determining 
the  award  of  Honors. 

Not  later  than  May  15,  the  candidate  will  present  a  thesis,  which 
may  also  be  counted  as  part  of  his  work  in  one  or  more  courses, 
and  which  should  be  handed  to  the  instructor  under  whose  guidance 
it  is  prepared ;  and  he  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on 
the  general  field  of  his  studies  in  Political  Science. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  usually  after  four 
years  of  residence.  At  least  one  year  of  residence  is  required. 
Graduates  of  other  colleges  and  students  of  the  higher  classes  of 
other  colleges  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, without  examination,  on  presenting  testimonials  of  scholarship 
and  character,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  work  well  performed  in 
the  institutions  previously  attended. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  persons  who  have 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Harvard  College  (or  who  have 
pursued  successf  ully  at  some  other  college  a  course  of  study  accepted 
bj  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  equivalent  to  the  A.B.  of 
Harvard  College),  and  who  have  pursued  at  Harvard  University 
advanced  studies  with  high  credit  for  a  whole  year. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  no  set  period  of  study  is 
prescribed.  It  is  not  usually  taken  in  less  than  three  years  after 
the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Harvard  College, 
or  an  equivalent.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  the  candidate 
must  show  a  general  training  in  the  whole  field  of  study,  firm 
grasp  of  his  special  subject  within  the  field,  and  independent  re- 
search in  some  portion  of  that  subject.  He  must  present  a  thesis, 
showing  original  treatment  or  investigation,  and  must  pass  such 
examination  or  examinations  as  may  be  required  by  the  Division. 
The  degree  is  given  on  the  ground  of  thorough  study  and  high 
attainments.  Appropriate  studies  carried  on  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  any  other  university  may  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  candi- 
date's preparation  for  the  degree.  The  minimum  period  of  residence 
at  Harvard  University  is  one  year. 
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The  University  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
History  and  in  Political  Science.  Candidates  for  the  degree  under 
either  of  these  heads  are  subject  to  supervision  and  examination  by 
the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science.  In  order  to  indicate 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  prepared  to  recommend  candidates  for 
the  degree,  the  Division  has  adopted  the  following  statements  and 
suggestions. 

All  communications  relative  to  the  doctorate  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

THE   DEGREE   OF   PH.D.    IN  POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 
General  Preparation. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Polit- 
ical Science,  will  be  expected,  at  an  early  stage  in  his  preparation,  to 
submit  to  the  Division,  through  its  chairman,  evidence  of  the  extent 
and  quality  of  his  general  studies.  A  command  of  good  English, 
spoken  and  written,  the  ability  to  make  free  use  of  French  and  Ger- 
man books,  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  general  history,  are  expected 
in  all  cases.  On  the  evidence  presented,  the  Division  will  decide, 
provisionally,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  candidate's  general  train- 
ing. No  set  examinations  will  be  held  in  any  of  these  elementary 
requirements.  Candidates  may  be  required  to  make  up  deficiencies 
by  pursuing  specified  College  courses,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the 
Division  may  designate.  The  provisional  acceptance  of  a  candi- 
date, as  regards  this  portion  of  his  preparation,  does  not  preclude 
the  Division  from  rejecting  him  later,  if,  in  the  examination  on 
specific  subjects,  it  shall  appear  that  his  general  education  is 
insufficient. 

Examinations. 

Candidates  must  ordinarily  pass  two  examinations  :  the  first  gen- 
eral, the  second  on  a  special  field,  defined  in  each  case  by  vote  of 
the  Division. 

I.  The  aim  of  the  first  examination  is  to  ascertain  the  candidate's 
acquaintance  with  a  considerable  range  of  subjects  included  within 
the  scope  of  Political  Science.  He  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by 
showing  a  good  knowledge  of  any  seven  of  the  subjects  named  in 
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the  following  list,  —  at  least  one  to  be  taken  from  each  of  the  three 
groups : 

Group  A. 

1.  Political  Institutions  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  including  England. 

2.  History  of  Political  Institutions  in  Continental  Europe  since  1500. 

3.  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  Tudor 

period. 

4.  History  of  American  Institutions,  including  the  Colonial  period. 

Group  B. 

5.  Theory  of  the  State. 

6.  Modern  Government  aud  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 

7.  International  Law  and  Diplomatic  History. 

8.  Roman  Law  and  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Legal  Institutions. 

Group  C. 

9.  Economic  Theory  and  its  history. 

10.  Applied  Economics :   Money  and   Banking,    International    Trade, 

Taxation  and  Finance. 

11.  Economic  History :  either  the  outlines  of  the  economic  history  of 

Europe  and  the  United  States  ;  or  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  with  special  reference  to  the  Tariff,  Einancial  Legislation, 
and  Transportation. 

12.  Sociology. 

Candidates  are  not  required,  however,  to  follow  the  details  of  this 
plan.  They  may  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Division, 
reasonable  substitutes  for  any  of  the  topics  named,  and  may  offer 
appropriate  combinations  of  parts  of  the  separate  subjects.  They 
are  advised,  in  all  cases,  to  submit  their  plans  of  study  for  approval 
at  an  early  date.  The  examination  of  each  candidate  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  subjects  selected  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Division; 
but  in  judging  of  his  fitness  for  the  degree,  regard  will  be  had  to 
the  general  grasp  and  maturity  shown,  as  well  as  to  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  his  attainments  in  the  specific  subjects  of  examination. 

II.  The  second  examination  will  be  on  a  single  limited  subject 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  It  is  intended  that  each  candidate  should 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  his  subject, 
but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  submit,  for  approval,  an  outline  of 
work  to  be  presented  in  satisfaction  of  this  requirement.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  outline  should  be  submitted  a  year  in  advance  of 
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the  examination.  The  ground  covered  may  properly  be  less  exten- 
sive than  that  included  in  any  of  the  general  subjects  named  above 
and  may  lie  within  one  of  the  general  subjects  offered  by  the  candi- 
date. At  the  final  examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  such  a  mastery  of  his  chosen  subject,  and  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  bearing  on  it,  as  would  qualify  him  to  give 
instruction  to  mature  students. 

Thesis.  . 

The  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Division  on  or  before 
May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  sought.  It  must  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  before  the  caudidate  can  be  admitted  to  the 
final  examination.  It  must  show  an  original  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  give  evidence  of  independent  research,  and  must  also  be  in 
good  literary  form  and  suitable  for  publication. 


THE   DEGREE    OF   Ph.D.   IN  HISTORY. 
General  Preparation. 

Every  student  intending  to  apply  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  History,  will  be  expected,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
submit  evidence  to  the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science  as 
to  the  extent  and  character  of  his  previous  studies. 

No  formal  examination  will  be  held  upon  these  studies,  but  the 
applicant  is  expected  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  German,  French,  and 
Latin ;  and  also  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  following 
subjects :  the  History  of  Philosophy  (Psychology  or  Moral  Philoso- 
phy may  be  substituted)  ;  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Political 
Economy ;  and  General  History. 

Deficiencies  in  this  general  preparation  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Division,  be  made  up  during  the  period  of  special  study  for  the 
degree.  The  approval  of  evidence  as  to  the  general  preparation  will 
not  preclude  the  Division  from  withholding  the  degree  if,  at  the  first 
examination,  it  shall  appear  that  the  applicant's  general  education  is 
still  deficient. 
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Examinations. 

Applicants  will  ordinarily  be  required  to  pass  two  examinations : 
the  first  of  a  somewhat  general  character ;  the  second  upon  a  more 
limited  field. 

I.  The  first  examination  will  usually  be  held  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  last  year  of  study  for  the  degree.  Its  object  is  to 
ascertain  the  applicant's  acquirements  within  a  considerable  range  of 
Historical  knowledge.  He  will  not  be  expected  to  show  an  encyclo- 
paedic command  of  minute  details ;  but  he  must  give  evidence  Of 
thorough  study,  and  an  understanding  of  the  significance  and  rela- 
tions of  historical  events  and  institutions  within  the  limits  of  his 
field  of  study. 

The  following  groups  are  intended  to  guide  the  applicant  in 
selecting  and  arranging  his  work.  He  will  ordinarily  be  examined 
on  seven  subjects  in  all,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  four  of 
which  shall  fall  wholly  within  one  of  the  two  groups  A  and  B  ;  not 
more  than  two  within  group  C ;  and  not  more  than  two  within 
group  D.  But  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  must  be  taken  from  each 
of  groups  A,  B,  and  C.  In  the  selection  it  is  expected  that  every 
student  shall  arrange  his  choices  so  that  at  least  three,  taken 
together,  shall  form  a  body  of  closely  related  subjects. 

Group  A. 

1.  Greek  History. 

2.  Roman  History. 

3.  History  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 

to  the  Middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

4.  History  of  England  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

5.  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  1453. 

6.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

Group  B. 

7.  History  of  England  since  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

8.  History  of  Germany  since  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 

9.  History  of  France  since  the  Reign  of  Louis  XI. 

10.    History  of  Italy  and   Spain   since   the   Middle    of  the  Fifteenth 
Century . 

II.  History  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  since  1453. 

12.    History  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  of  the  United  States. 
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Group  C. 

13.  Theory  of  the  State. 

14.  Modern  Government  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 

15.  International  Law  and  Diplomatic  History. 

16.  Roman  Law  and  Modern  Civil  Law. 

17.  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  Legal  Institutions  and  the  Com- 

mon Law,  in  England  and  America. 

18.  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  Institutions. 

Group  D. 

19.  History  of  Christian  Doctrines. 

20.  History  of  Literature  ;  either 

(a)  the  Literature  of  a  definite  epoch ;  or 

(b)  the  Literature  of  a  single  nation. 

21.  Economic  History. 

22.  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

23.  History  of  Philosophy. 

24.  History  of  Economic  Theory. 

Applicants  are  not  required,  however,  to  follow  the  details  of  this 
plan.  They  may  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Division, 
modifications  either  in  the  subjects  or  in  the  methods  of  combination. 
They  are  required,  in  all  cases,  to  submit  a  provisional  plan  of  study 
for  approval  at  an  early  date. 

The  first  examination  of  each  applicant  will  be  confined  to  the 
subjects  selected  by  him,  and  approved  by  the  Division.  In  judging 
of  his  fitness  for  the  degree  regard  will  be  had  to  the  general  grasp 
and  maturity  shown,  as  well  as  to  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his 
attainments  in  the  specific  subjects  of  examination. 

II.  The  second  examination  will  be  on  a  single  limited  subject 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  It  is  intended  that  each  candidate  should 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  his  subject, 
but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  submit,  for  approval,  an  outline  of 
work  to  be  presented  in  satisfaction  of  this  requirement.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  outline  should  be  submitted  a  year  in  advance  of 
the  examination.  The  ground  covered  will  ordinarily  fall  within 
one  of  the  two  groups  A  or  B,  and  may  lie  within  one  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  by  the  student  under  those  groups,  although  it  may  be 
less  extensive  than  that  subject.  It  will,  however,  generally  include 
the  period  or  topic  within  which  the  subject  of  the  thesis  lies.     At 
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the  final  examination,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  such 
a  mastery  of  his  special  field,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  bearing  on  it,  as  would  qualify  him  to  give  instruction  to 
mature  students. 

Thesis. 

The  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Division 
on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  sought.  It 
must  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  before  the  candidate  can  be  admitted 
to  the  final  examination.  It  must  show  an  original  treatment  of 
the  subject,  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research,  and  must  also 
be  in  good  literary  form  and  suitable  for  publication. 


FELLOWSHIPS   AND    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

About  $40,000  is  distributed  annually  among  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, in  amounts  ranging  from  $40  to  $450.  Eighteen  fellowships 
and  about  forty-seven  scholarships  are  also  annually  assigned  to 
graduate  students,  the  former  varying  in  amount  from  $400  to  $750, 
the  latter  from  $150  to  $300.  Many  of  these  appointments  may  be 
given  or  promised  to  persons  not  already  members  of  the  University. 
Some  of  the  Fellowships  permit  the  holders  to  study  either  at 
Harvard  University  or  elsewhere;  others  require  residence  in 
Cambridge. 

Four  of  the  Fellowships  have  special  reference  to  political  and 
economic  studies,  namely:  the  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship 
(income  $450),  for  the  study  of  Political  Economy;  the  Robert 
Treat  Paine  Fellowship  (income  $500),  for  the  study  of  Social 
Science;  the  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship 
(income  $450),  for  the  study  of  Ethics  in  its  relation  to  Jurispru- 
dence or  to  Sociology ;  the  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship 
(income  $450),  assigned  to  students  of  Constitutional  or  International 
Law. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  University  Library  contains  about  466,000  bound  volumes 
and  over  300,000  unbound  maps  and  pamphlets.  It  is  rich  in 
materials  for  the  study  of  history  and  economics,  especially  the 
history  of  America,  England,  France,  and  Germany.     In  addition  to 
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the  ordinary  authorities  and  the  periodical  literature  relating  to  these 
countries,  it  contains  such  collections  as  the  British  Parliamentary- 
Papers,  the  Record  Commission  Publications,  the  Rolls  Series,  the 
Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,  the  Documents  Inedits.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  early  Americana.  Colonial  Records,  Revolutionary 
Tracts,  and  Publications  of  Historical  Societies.  Moreover,  it  con- 
tains a  nearly  complete  set  of  United  States  Documents,  the  English 
official  publications  relating  to  America,  the  Sparks  and  other  col- 
lections of  manuscripts,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  early  maps. 
Special  facilities  in  the  use  of  the  Library  are  afforded  to  students 
pursuing  advanced  research  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  there  is  a  special  library 
in  Harvard  Hall  for  the  use  of  students  of  History  and  Political 
Science.  The  Harvard  Hall  Library  is  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional copies  of  all  the  works  of  reference  most  needed  in  the  general 
courses.  It  also  contains  the  books  of  the  Evans  Library,  formerly 
in  University  Hall. 

Besides  the  libraries  in  Cambridge,  others  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
are  easily  accessible.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  the  Massachusetts  State 
Library. 

HISTORICAL   COURSES   IN   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  following  courses  given  in  other  departments  are  historical  in 
character :  — 

History  of  the  Bagdad  Califate.     Professor  Toy.  Semitic  15. 

History  of  the  Spanish  Califate.     Professor  Toy.  Semitic  14. 

Baby  Ionian- As  Syrian  History.     Professor  Lyon.  Semitic  6. 

History  of  Israel,  political  and  social.     Professor  Lyon.  Semitic  12. 

Private  Life  of  the  Greeks.     Professor  White.  {  Greek  10  and 

I  Class.  Phil.  37. 

Private  Life  of  the  Romans.     Professor  Greenough.  Latin  10. 

Ancient  Art.     Professor  Norton.  Fine  Arts  3. 

Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art.     Professor  Norton.  Fine  Arts  4. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  in  the  history  of  literature  and 
philosophy  given  in  other  departments. 
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OTHER   INFORMATION. 

More  detailed  information  as  to  the  courses  of  study,  the  conditions 
under  which  degrees  are  conferred  and  under  which  candidates  are 
admitted  to  Harvard  College  and  to  the  Graduate  School,  fellow- 
ships, expenses  of  living,  and  other  matters,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Corresponding   Secretary   of  Harvard    University,   Cambridge, 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment is,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  arranged  under  two  headings  : 
History  and  Government.  In  each  case  the  more  general  courses 
are  designated  as  "  Primarily  for  Undergraduates,*"  those  requiring 
somewhat  more  training  and  information  as  ' '  For  Undergraduates 
and  Graduates,11  those  requiring  rather  special  interest  on  the  part 
of  students  as  "Primarily  for  Graduates,1'  and  those  in  which  the 
element  of  research  is  most  prominent  as  "  Seminary  Courses.11 

Course  1  in  History  and  Course  1  in  Government  are  elementary, 
intended  for  begimiers  in  mediaeval  and  modern  history  and  in 
constitutional  history.  They  are  open  to  Freshmen,  and  students 
who  intend  to  take  several  courses  under  the  Department  are  advised 
to  elect  one  or  both  of  them  in  their  Freshman  year.  Those  whose 
knowledge  of  history  is  confined  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  College  must  ordinarily  begin  with  one  of  the  elementary  courses. 
On  the  other  hand,  students  who  have  had  a  good  previous  prepa- 
ration in  the  outlines  of  history-  may  well  enter  at  once  on  some  of 
the  courses  in  the  group  designated  as  « « For  Undergraduates  and 
Graduates.1' 

As  to  the  choice  of  courses  offered  to  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates, each  student  must  be  guided,  in  the  main,  by  his  own  desires 
and  judgment.  The  general  view  obtained  in  History  1  will  com- 
monly suggest  further  lines  of  study  :  and  the  instructors  will  always 
be  glad  to  give  information  and  advice.  In  general,  it  is  well  not 
to  concentrate  too  early  or  too  narrowly  upon  one  period  or  one 
country.  There  is  a  temptation  to  give  exclusive  attention  to 
modern  history,  on  the  theory  that  this  is  more  real  and  concerns 
us  more  nearly  than  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  :  and  for  students 
whose  work   in  history  must  necessarily  be  limited,  this  may  be 
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a  wise  course ;  but  modern  history  can  never  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  one  who  has  not  studied  with  care  the  earlier  institutions, 
conditions,  and  ideals  out  of  which  the  social  order  of  modern  states 
has  been  developed.  Students  who  aim  at  real  achievement  in 
historical  study  must  be  content  to  direct  their  efforts  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years  mainly  towards  gaining  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  general  fields  of  history.  They  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  take  up  the  study  of  limited  topics,  with  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  results  they  obtain. 

As  to  the  order  of  choice  in  the  courses  offered,  there  is  some 
advantage  in  choosing  first  those  that  kre  earliest  in  time.  But  the 
extent  of  this  advantage  is  easily  exaggerated :  each  of  the  courses 
deals  with  a  well-defined  period,  or  with  a  distinct  line  of  develop- 
ment :  each  may  therefore  be  treated  somewhat  as  an  independent 
unit,  so  far  as  order  of  study  is  concerned. 

The  courses  primarily  for  graduates  are  intended  for  advanced 
students  who  desire  to  carry  on  general  work  in  history  and  in  the 
principles  of  government.  These  students  will  receive  from  the 
instructors  such  individual  aid  and  guidance  as  may  be  suited  to 
their  maturity  and  seriousness  of  purpose. 

The  Courses  of  Research  are  the  most  advanced  work  offered  in  the 
Department.  They  are  intended  for  students  who  have  already  a 
good  general  acquaintance  with  history,  and  by  some  of  the  instruc- 
tors are  limited  to  graduate  students.  The  applicant  ought  to  state 
clearly  what  his  previous  training  in  historical  study  has  been. 
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Ability  to  make  use  of  French  text-books  will  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
knowledge  of  German  will  be  of  advantage,  in  the  courses  in  History 
and  Government. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

1.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  (introductory  course). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidge,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Fryer,  Cabot,  and  Leland.  Lectures  by  other 
instructors  in  the  Department.  (II) 

For  students  who  have  passed  in  the  third  course  of  the  Advanced 
History  (European  History)  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for 
admission,  Course  1  will  not  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  For 
Juniors  and  Seniors  it  will  be  counted  as  a  half-course  only. 

Course  1  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  for  Final  Honors  and  Honor- 
able Mention. 

In  this  elementary  course  the  object  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
idea  of  the  history  of  western  Europe  from  the  Germanic  invasions  to  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  intention  is  that  he  shall  acquire 
not  so  much  a  mere  mass  of  facts  as  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  which  he  studies  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  such  movements  as 
the  development  of  the  mediaeval  church,  the  growth  of  the  French 
monarchy,  the  Reformation.  Different  members  of  the  Department  will, 
from  time  to  time,  lecture  on  special  topics.  It  is  particularly  hoped  that 
the  student's  interest  in  history  will  be  stimulated,  and  that  he  will  get 
into  the  habit  of  independent  reading  beyond  any  expressly  required 
amount.  For  this  reason  few  books  are  prescribed,  but  every  month  or 
two  he  is  expected  to  read  a  certain  number  of  pages,  choosing  at  will 
from  several  works  that  are  indicated  to  him ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to 
exceed  this  minimum  by  as  much  as  possible.  He  is  orally  examined  on 
this  reading  by  assistants.     Among  the  books  indicated  are  :  — 

Hodgkin's  Dynasty  of  Theodosius,  Einhard's  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
Emerton's  Mediaeval  Europe,  Freeman's  Short  History  of  the  Norman 
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Conquest,  Mrs.  Green's  Henry  II,  Lowell's  Joan  of  Arc,  Besant's  Coligny, 
Trench's  Lectures  on  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Each  student  is  also  required 
to  draw  about  ten  maps  during  the  year,  and  is  held  responsible  for  all  the 
more  important  geographical  details.  His  diligence  and  methods  of  study 
are  tested  by  the  oral  examinations,  and  by  written  examinations  of  from 
one  to  three  hours  in  length. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  following  courses,  students  must 
have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1,  or  must  otherwise  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness  to  proceed. 

[2.    History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years.  For  students  who 
have  passed  in  the  first  course  of  the  Advanced  History  (Greek  and  Roman 
History)  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  they  will  be 
counted  as  half-courses  only. 

This  course  will  undertake,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  account  of  the 
political  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  give  not  only  a  survey  of  Greek 
civilization  in  its  manifold  aspects,  but  also  an  estimate  of  its  contributions 
to  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  important  epochs,  on  commanding  personalities,  and  on  the  more 
significant  expressions  of  Greek  ideals  in  literature,  philosophy,  art  and 
institutions,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  impart,  along  with  increased 
knowledge,  a  vivid  and  sound  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and 
did.  The  course  will  thus  be  useful  to  men  who  are  interested  in 
literature,  philosophy,  and  art  in  general,  as  well  as  to  students  of  History 
and  the  Classics. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  which  will  occasionally  be 
illustrated  by  the  lantern,  and  by  conferences ;  collateral  reading  will  be 
indicated  in  various  modern  authorities —  Abbott,  Bury,  Curtius,  Ereeman, 
Gilbert,  Greenidge,  Grote,  Holm,  E.  Meyer,  and  others.  Students  will 
also  be  guided  to  the  leading  sources  of  information,  such  as  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch.  Topics  suited 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals  will  be  assigned  for  investigation 
and  written  report.  There  will  be  frequent  written  recitations  and 
occasional  examinations.  An  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  of 
advantage,  but  is  not  expected. 


8.  History  of  Home  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.     Professor  Haskins.  (V) 

To  be  omitted  in  1903-04. 

See,  also,  note  under  Course  2. 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Home,  designed  for  those  who 
have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Roman  history  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
place  of  Rome  in  the  Avorld's  history.  The  earlier  period  will  not  be 
neglected,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  later  Republic 
and  the  Empire.  The  treatment  will  be  descriptive  rather  than  narrative, 
and  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Roman 
system  of  government  and  to  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Students  will  be  required  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  in  the  general  histories  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  and  Duruy, 
in  the  constitutional  manuals,  and  in  more  special  works.  They  will  also 
be  expected  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  Avritings  of  such  ancient 
historians  as  are  easily  accessible  in  translation.  The  results  of  the  reading 
will  be  tested  by  frequent  examinations,  oral  conferences,  and  written 
reports. 

I.  History  of  Mediaeval  Institutions.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Professor  Haskins. 

(VII) 

This  course  will  trace  the  general  development  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  Continental  Europe  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
organization  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  the  institutions  of  the  early 
Germans,  and  the  Franks,  the  feudal  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
national  governments  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  accompanied  by  collateral  reading  in  the 
principal  authorities  and  by  the  special  study  of  significant  documents. 
Written  theses  may  also  be  required. 

6.  General  Church  History  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Emerton.  (xiI) 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Church  History  1,  announced  by  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity. 

Course  6  will  be  given  each  year.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  expect  to  take  but  one  course  in  Church  History  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  several  periods.  A  knowledge  of 
general  European  history  will  be  presumed.  In  the  instruction  especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
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its  relation  to  the  State  and  to  Society.  The  history  of  thought  as 
embodied  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  and  in  the  creeds  resulting  from 
them  will  be  dwelt  upon  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
growth  of  institutions.  No  text-book  will  be  prescribed,  but  the  student 
A^ill  be  expected  to  follow  the  lectures  in  some  such  manual  as  Kurtz's, 
Moller's  or  Fisher's  Church  History,  and  to  do  extended  reading  in  the 
more  detailed  books  reserved  in  the  libraries  at  the  Divinity  School  and 
at  Gore  Hall.  Written  work  in  the  form  of  theses  or  shorter  reports  may 
be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

[pa1  hf.  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Church  History  2a,  announced  by  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity. 

Course  5a  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  formative  period  of  the 
Church  on  the  side  of  its  organization,  its  system  of  government  and 
administration.  The  several  theories  of  early  church  history,  the  demo- 
cratic, the  episcopal,  the  papal,  Avill  be  studied,  and  the  final  outcome  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  will  be  treated  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  among 
these  theories,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  social  order  in 
each  case. 

[pb2hf.  The  Roman  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Half-course  (sec- 
ond half-year).      Twice  a  week.     Professor  Emerton  ] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Church  History  2b,  announced  by  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity. 

In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  development  of  the 
papal  system  in  connection  with  the  institutions  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
society,  the  feudal  system,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  the  working  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Germanic  peoples, 
the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  Roman  Law  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  the 
Canon  Law.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and  extended  reading, 
with  occasional  written  work. 

[7.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350-1563). 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Church  History  3,  announced  by  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity. 
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Course  ~  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  5.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  Revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  (^2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  5  and  7  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 

8.  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and 

(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  11.      Professor 
Gross.  (IV) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  1.  It  covers  in  detail  the 
history  of  France  from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
All  the  leading  events  of  French  history  and  the  chief  features  of  consti- 
tutional development  are  considered. 

The  instruction  is  by  lectures,  but  each  student  is  required  to  do  a 
reasonable  amount  of  general  reading,  and  to  write  two  theses.  He  may 
also  be  asked  to  make  an  oral  report  on  some  topic  designated  by  the 
instructor. 

Each  member  of  the  course  will  find  it  advantageous  to  possess  Esmein's 
Gours  d'  Histoire  du  Droit  Franqais,  and  Dareste  de  la  Chavanne's  His- 
toire  de  France  (Vols.  I-III) .  These  and  other  works  used  in  connection 
with  the  course  are  reserved  for  the  class  in  the  Library. 

9.  Constitutional   History  of   England   to   the  Sixteenth   Century. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Gross.  (IH) 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  English 
Constitution,  the  origin  and  development  of  English  institutions ;  it  aims 
to  make  the  student  understand  how  the  present  framework  of  English 
government  came  into  existence.  History  1  forms  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  course.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  two  theses  during  the 
year,  and  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  general  reading.  In  treating  a 
given  period,  the  instructor  first  translates  and  explains  the  more  im- 
portant documents  printed  in  Stubbs's  Select  Charters ;  he  then  lectures 
on  the  general  constitutional  history  of  the  period.  Students  are  invited 
freely  to  discuss  any  question  that  is  being  considered.  Each  member 
of   the  class  will   need  a  copy    of   Stubbs's    Select    Charters   and   other 
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Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional  History.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  each  student  should  have,  for  his  own  use,  at  least  one  of  the 
following  works  :  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England  ■  Gneist's 
Englische  Verfassungsgeschichte  •  Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of 
English  Law.  But  the  students  will  be  expected  to  read  many  other 
books  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  the  Library. 

This  course  is  particularly  important  for  those  who  intend  to  study  law 

1 1 .  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods .  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Mr.  Merriman.  (V) 

This  course  is  designed  to  trace  the  development  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution and  institutions  during  the  important  formative  period,  1485-1714. 
A  knowledge  of  the  annals  of  English  history  is  presupposed.  History  1 
forms  a  useful  introduction  to  the  course,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted 
to  History  11  who  has  not  passed  satisfactorily  in  History  1,  unless  he 
can  satisfy  the  instructor  of  his  fitness  to  proceed.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  by  lectures.  In  1902-03  considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
the  Tudor  Period.  There  will  be  no  thesis  work,  but  the  student  will 
be  required  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  and  to  answer  in 
writing  questions  on  this  reading.  His  knowledge  will  be  further  tested 
by  written  examinations. 

There  is  no  text-book.  Students  will  find  it  convenient  to  own  Proth- 
ero's  Select  Statutes  illustrative  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
Gardiner's  Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  and 
Medley's  Manual  of  English  Constitutional  History. 

12a  1hf.  English  History  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Reform 
of  Parliament.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10,  with  ad- 
ditional hours  in  the  Library.     Professor  Macvane.        (HP) 

12b  2hf.  English  History  since  the  Reform  of  Parliament.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10,  with  additional  hours  in  the 
Library.     Professor  Macvane.  (HI) 

Students  who  wish  to  elect  this  course  must  do  so  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Courses  12a  and  126  are  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  either 
Government  1,  or  History  9,  or  History  11. 

These  two  half-courses  in  modern  English  history  will  be  conducted  on 
the  same  general  plan.  Together  they  are  designed  to  cover  the  history 
of  England  under  the  Parliamentary  system. 
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There  will  be  no  text-book.  While  free  use  will  be  made  of  the  general 
histories,  such  as  those  of  Malum.  Lecky,  May.  and  Walpole,  the  work  of 
the  course  must  be  largely  done  from  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  and 
the  Courts,  together  with  published  diaries,  correspondence,  family  papers, 
etc.,  in  which  modern  English  history  is  so  rich.  Each  member  of  the 
class  will  therefore  be  expected  to  spend  several  hours  each  week  in  work 
of  this  kind,  and  to  present  the  results  of  his  study  in  writing  at  stated  times. 

28.  History  of  Continental  Europe  (principally  of  Germany  and 
France)  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Dr.  Fay.  (XI) 

The  instruction  in  this  course  will  be  by  lectures,  and  will  aim  to  give 
a  somewhat  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Germany  from  the  peace 
of  Augsburg  to  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  of  the  history  of 
France  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
leading  topics  in  German  history  will  be  the  Constitution  of  the  decaying 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  with  especial  attention  to 
the  part  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  to  military  history,  and  finally  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  the  Prussian  State  under  the  Great  Elector 
and  Frederick  the  Great.  In  French  history  the  study  will  be  directed 
mainly  to  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  monarchy  by  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIV,  the  formation  of  the  European  alliances  against  France,  and 
the  wars  which  ended  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Some  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  the  settle- 
ments of  Holland,  England,  and  France  in  India  and  the  East  Indies. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  assigned 
reading,  which  will  be  tested  from  week  to  week  by  short  papers  written 
in  the  class  room.  Their  knowledge  of  the  lectures  and  the  reading  will 
be  further  tested  by  written  examinations. 

16a  xhf.  History  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  Half -course  {first  half-year) .  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Mac  vane.  (II) 

166  *hf.  History  of  Continental  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 
Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9. 
Professor  Mac  vane.  .  (II) 

Students  who  wish  to  elect  this  course  must  do  so  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

In  16a  a  study  will  be  made  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
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rivalries  and  diplomacy  of  the  balance  of  power.  In  narrative  history 
the  work  will  be  confined,  in  the  main,  to  France  and  Germany.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  rise  of  Prussia  will  form  the  leading  topic.  The 
work  of  the  half-year  will  close  with  a  study  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  career  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  second  half-year,  166,  the  general  course  of  European  history 
since  1814  will  be  studied.  The  main  topics  will  be  the  restorations  and 
reconstructions  of  1814-15,  the  revival  of  absolutism,  the  development  of 
Liberal  opposition  in  the  different  countries,  the  revolutions  of  1848,  the 
growth  of  Nationalism,  the  consolidation  of  Italy,  the  reorganization  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  new  questions  between  Church  and 
State,  the  tendencies  of  recent  legislation  in  the  different  countries,  the 
new  alliances  and  the  armed  peace. 

In  each  half-year  each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  write 
two  short  theses  on  selected  topics. 

292  hf.  Spanish  History  to  the  death  of  Philip  II.  Half-course 
{second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  Sat.,  at  1.30.     Mr.  Merriman.  (XIV) 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Spain  until  the  beginning  of  the  decline.  The  earliest  period 
will  be  passed  over  very  rapidly.  The  story  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
and  rule,  and  the  growth  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  will  also  be  dealt  with 
summarily.  The  chief  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  epoch  from  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  death  of  Philip  II,  but  Spanish 
colonial  history  will  not  be  taken  up. 

15.  History  of  North-Eastern  Europe  (Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland, 
Russia),  from  1453  to  1795.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Asst.  Professor  Coolidge.  (VH) 

Courses  15  and  19  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  students  a  general  idea  of  the  history  of 
the  states  of  north-eastern  Europe,  particularly  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  growth 
of  Russia,  to  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  power  of  Sweden,  and  to  the 
downfall  of  Poland.  Incidentally,  the  history  of  Austria  and  Prussia  will 
be  touched  upon,  and  Turkey  will  be  taken  up  chiefly  in  connection  with 
her  relations  to  the  northern  powers. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  be  already  familiar  with  the  leading  events 
in  the  contemporary  history  of  western  Europe. 
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[19.  The  Eastern  Question.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30-2  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor COOLIDGE.]  (\ >TI1) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Open  to  those  only  who   have    passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  16. 

Courses  L9  and  15  arc  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

The  period  more  especially  covered  by  this  course  will  be  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  there  will  be  an  introduction  of  some  length  reviewing 
the  earlier  phases  of  the  political  contact  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  proposed  to  examine  the  chief  factors  that  have  gone  to  make  up  the 
Eastern  Problem,  including  questions  of  geography,  race  and  religion,  the 
policies  of  the  great  powers,  as  Avell  as  the  interests  and  ambitions  of  the 
minor  states  most  directly  concerned. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  its  internal  and  external  causes,  and 
its  effects  will  be  dwelt  upon.  Students  will  be  expected  to  be  already 
familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  contemporary  history  of  western 
Europe. 

10.  American  History  to  1783.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Channing,  assisted  by  Mr.  Kimball.  (IV) 

See  note  under  Course  13. 

This  course  is  conducted  by  lectures  in  which  the  instructor  endeavors 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  North  America  by 
the  English,  French,  and  Spaniards,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
researches.  No  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  particular  views,  but  the 
theories  of  opposing  schools  are  elucidated  and  compared.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  development  of  the  English 
Colonies,  and  their  growth  towards  independence  and  union.  Each 
student,  in  addition  to  attendance  at  the  lectures,  will  be  expected  to 
read  freely  in  specified  books,  and  to  write  two  essays  on  topics  to  be 
selected  by  the  instructor.  His  knowledge  and  methods  of  work  will 
be  still  further  tested  by  weekly  Avritten  recitations  and  by  written 
examinations.  This  course  may  advantageously  be  taken  writh  History  11 
or  12.  It  forms  a  good  introduction  to  History  13,  and  to  the  Seminary 
in  American  History;  and  it  is  the  best  introduction  to  History  23. 

13.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1783- 
1865).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor  Channing,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Cushing  and  Dorm  an.  (XIII) 

For  students  who  have  passed  in  the  second  course  of  the  Advanced 
History  (English  and  American  History)  in  satisfaction  of  the  require- 
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ments  for  admission,  the  first  course  in  American  History  taken  in  College 
will  count  as  a  half-course  only. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  worked  out  the  problems  of  their  national 
life.  The  narrative  lectures  begin  with  the  end  of  the  Revolution  and 
end  with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1902-03  considerable  attention 
will  be  given  to  events  which  have  influenced  the  life  and  development 
of  the  people.  History  10  is,  therefore,  the  best  introduction.  History 
13  may  advantageously  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  History  12,  or 
Government  4,  or  Economics  11,  or  Economics  6.  It  is  introductory 
to  History  14,  to  Government  7  and  12,  and  to  the  Seminary  in  American 
History.  Students  who  have  not  taken  History  10  are  advised  to  read, 
before  coming  in,  the  following  Avorks  :  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  or,  Morse's  Franklin  and  Lodge's  Washington,  Vol.  I.  So  much 
knowledge  of  American  institutions  as  may  be  gained  in  Government  1 
is  presumed  in  those  who  enter  History  13 ;  students  who  have  not 
taken  that  course  should  read  either  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth, 
Part  I,  or  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  Law,  or  Hinsdale's  American 
Government. 

In  1902-03  the  requirements  of  the  course  will  be  :  (1)  Careful  atten- 
dance and  notes  upon  the  lectures,  which  are  not  intended  to  form  a 
complete  narrative.  (2)  Parallel  readings,  which  may  be  aided  by  a  list 
of  references  contained  in  Channing  and  Hart's  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  American  History,  §  56,  and  by  the  reference  in  Handbook,  §  19. 
(3)  Weekly  fifteen-minute  written  exercises  or  "  papers,"  devoted  espe- 
cially to  constitutional  principles  and  controverted  questions  (Handbook, 
§§  31-61)  :  these  will  be  read  by  an  assistant  and  returned  with  written 
criticism.  (4)  Preparation  of  two  special  reports,  upon  topics  assigned 
to  each  student  individually,  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
an  assistant ;  the  results  need  not  be  stated  in  literary  form,  but  rather 
as  briefs  (Handbook,  §§  128-134).  (5)  Special  attention  to  historical 
geography,  as  developed  in  the  lectures. 

The  text-books  are  :  Hart,  Handbook  of  the  History,  Diplomacy,  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  (prepared  for  the  use  of  the  class)  ; 
Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History ;  Chan- 
ning, The  United  States  of  America,  1765-1865 ;  Epochs  of  American 
History  (3  vols.) .  Hildreth's,  Henry  Adams's,  Schouler's,  McMaster's, 
Rhodes's,  and  Von  Hoist's  histories  will  be  useful  for  reference ;  and 
the  set  of  American  Statesmen  is  particularly  recommended.  Select 
classified  sources  available  for  the  course  will  be  found  in  William 
Macdonald,  Select  Documents  of  United  States  History,  1776-1861;  in 
Hart  and  Channing,  American  History  Leaflets;  in  Hart,  Source  Book 
of  American  History,   and   American    History    told  by  Contemporaries, 
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II,  111.  IV.  Detailed  information  as  to  the  purchase  and  use-  of  books 
will  bo  found  in  the  Handbook*  in  which  is  also  a  description  of  the  work 
on  "papers"  and  special  reports,  a  sot  of  references  for  the  successive 
"  weekly  papers."  and  other  information. 

[*14.  History  of  American  Diplomacy  ;  treaties  ;  application  of 
International  Law;  foreign  policy.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  10. 
Professor  Hart.]  (XI) 

Omitted  in  1902-03;  to  be  given  in  1903-04. 

History  14  and  Government  12  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

Open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  a  narrative  course  in  American 
History  and  a  course  in  International  Law. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  international  relations  of  America  from  the 
discovery  to  the  present  day,  including  such  topics  as  the  following : 
European  colonial  systems ;  early  principles  of  trade ;  territorial  claims ; 
treaties  between  various  countries  relative  to  American  commercial  rela- 
tions ;  piracy ;  colonial  embassies  and  agencies ;  relations  of  the  English 
colonies  with  each  other ;  questions  of  prize  and  admiralty ;  Indian 
treaties;  foundation  of  a  national  foreign  system  in  1775;  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations ;  embassies  to  Europe ;  French  alliance ;  early 
commercial  treaties ;  Barbary  powers ;  neutrality ;  Spanish  territorial 
diplomacy ;  annexation  of  Louisiana,  Oregon  and  West  Florida ;  capture 
of  neutral  vessels ;  foreign  cruisers  in  American  ports ;  Orders  in  Council 
and  Decrees  ;  embargo  ;  Russia  and  Bering  Sea  ;  Monroe  Doctrine  ; 
Panama  Congress;  early  Cuban  question;  slave-trade;  French  spoliation 
claims;  boundary  disputes  and  settlements  of  1842  and  1846;  Mexican 
diplomacy  and  peace  of  1848  ;  policy  of  annexation  from  1848  to  1860 ; 
Cuban  diplomacy ;  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty ;  filibusters ;  Hungary  and  Kos- 
suth; Trent  affair;  diplomacy  of  the  civil  war ;  Alabama  claims  ;  Mexican 
intervention;  purchase  of  Alaska;  Treaty  of  Washington;  first  Cuban 
war  (1868-1878);  Yirginius  episode;  naturalization  treaties;  Panama 
and  Nicaragua  canals ;  Canadian  fisheries ;  Venezuela  question ;  Cuban 
intervention;  arbitration;  Spanish  wTar  of  1898  and  treaty  of  1899  ;  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii ;  Samoa ;  Hague  Treaty  of  Arbitration ;  the  Philippines  ; 
status  of  colonies. 

The  course  will  therefore  include  not  only  the  history  of  negotiations 
and  treaties,  but  the  gradual  growth  of  the  principles  of  international  law 
which  have  been  invoked  in  these  controversies. 

The  list  of  probable  lectures  and  other  material  on  class  work  Avill  be 
found  in  Hart,  Handbook  of  the  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,  §  20.  Two  pieces  of  written  work  will  be  required 
from  every  student ;  there  will  also  be  a  weekly  written  exercise,  for  which 
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materials  are  provided  through  the  Handbook,  §§  62-92.  The  most  useful 
books  for  the  course  are  :  J.  B.  Moore,  American  Foreign  Policy  (in 
preparation)  ;  Eugene  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy ;  Francis  Wharton, 
Digest  of  American  International  Law  (3  vols.,  new  edition  in  preparation 
by  J.  B.  Moore)  ;  J.  H.  Latane,  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Spanish 
America;  A.  B.  Hart,  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy. 


Primarily  for  Graduates 

17  hf.    Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History.     Half-course. 
Once  a  week.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 

To  be  omitted  in  1903-04. 

This  course  will  be  based  upon  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle's '  kd-qvaluv  UoXiTeia  with  studies  in  his  Politics  and  other  writings, 
and  in  other  ancient  historical  sources,  including  much  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  Epigraphy.  In  a  course  of  lectures  a  survey  of  the  leading 
constitutional  experiments  in  the  Hellenic  world  will  be  given,  and 
detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  different  topics.  Especial  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  the  constitutional  development  of  Athens.  The  members 
of  the  course  will  be  trained  to  independence  of  judgment  and  in  historical 
writing,  through  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  theses,  for  which 
a  certain  amount  of  original  research  will  be  necessary. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  by  itself  or  may  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  History  20i. 

21.    Introduction   to  the   Sources    of   Mediaeval    History.       Once  a 
week  {two  hours).     Professor  Haskins. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  sources  of  the  history 
of  Continental  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  While  the  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  carry  on  special  investigations  in  the 
mediaeval  field,  it  is  also  open  to  advanced  students  of  other  periods  who 
wish  to  obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  mediaeval  history. 
A  certain  number  of  general  lectures  will  be  given  upon  the  materials  of 
mediaeval  history  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  preserved 
and  made  accessible,  but  the  work  will  consist  mainly  of  practical  exer- 
cises in  the  reading  and  critical  study  of  typical  documents  and  narrative 
accounts.  Students  will  be  expected  to  become'  familiar  with  the  more 
important  bibliographical  aids  and  other  technical  manuals.  Ability  to 
read  easy  Latin  and  to  make  use  of  French  and  German  works  of  reference 
will  be  presumed. 
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[22.  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Constitutional  History. 
Tn.,  at  2.30.      Professor  GROSS.]  (XV) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Course  22  may   be  taken  as  a  half-course.      At  the  convenience  of 

instructor  and  students  it  may  he  given  in  either  half-year. 

Course  22  and  Government  9  will  usually  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

History  22  supplements  History  9.  Its  general  object  is  to  provide 
students  with  information  that  will  be  serviceable  to  them  in  investigating 
or  teaching  English  constitutional  history.  The  work  of  the  course  is  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Lectures  on  the  sources:  the  laws  and  statutes,  public  records, 
chroniclers,  law-writers,  private  correspondence,  ecclesiastical,  municipal, 
and  manorial  records,  etc. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  modern  literature  of  the  subject, — the  works  of 
such  writers  as  Stubbs,  Freeman,  Bigelow,  Maitland,  Gneist,  Brunner, 
Vinogradoff,  Liebermann,  Round,  etc. — with  a  critical  comparison  of 
their  views.  The  students  are  also  made  familiar  with  bibliographies 
and  other  helps  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

3.  Oral  reports  by  members  of  the  class. 

4.  Three  carefully  prepared  theses  by  members  of  the  class  who  take 
History  22  as  a  full  course.  Such  students  may  also  be  required  to  attend 
certain  additional  lectures  (not  exceeding  twelve),  at  some  of  which 
important  documents  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

25.  General  History  of  Russia  (advanced  course).  Once  a  iveek 
(for  two  hours).     Asst.  Professor  Coolidge. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  already  made  a  study  of 
the  history  of  Russia.  They  will  be  expected  not  merely  to  review  the 
ground  they  have  already  been  over,  but  more  particularly  to  familiarize 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  chief  works  on  the  subject  in 
Western  languages.  There  Avill  be  conferences,  discussions  and  oral 
reports,  and  perhaps  some  written  work.  An  ability  to  read  French, 
German  and  mediaeval  Latin  will  be  presumed.  A  knowledge  of  Russian, 
though  very  desirable,  will  not  be  insisted  upon.  • 

'301hf  Prussia  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Half-course 
{first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Sat.,  at  1.30.     Dr.  Fay.  (XTT) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  Prussia's  position 
in  Europe  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  of  the  aims  and  results  of  his 
diplomacy.     More  attention  will  be  given  to  the  period  from  1763  to  1786 
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(the  relations  with  Russia,  England,  and  the  Turks,  the  partition  of  Poland, 
the  Bavarian  Succession,  and  the  Furstenbund)  than  to  the  period  of  the 
three  Silesian  wars. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  by  discussion.  The 
students  will  be  expected  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  in  the 
sources,  and  to  present  the  results  of  their  researches  either  in  the  form 
of  written  reports  or  of  lectures  to  the  class.  There  will  be  one  three-hour 
examination  and  at  least  one  one-hour  examination  in  the  course.  A 
knowledge  of  French  is  indispensable  and  a  knowledge  of  German 
desirable. 

26.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to 
the  prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  9.  Professor 
Emerton.  (X) 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Church  History  5,  announced  by  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity. 

In  Course  26  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  "  orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  these  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  u  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  course  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of  theological 
study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  comparatively  much 
greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period  than  to  the 
later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some  phase  of 
doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in  alternate 
years. 

[23 .  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development  of  American  Insti- 
tutions.   Mon.,Wed.,Fri.,atl2.    Professor  Channing.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

The  course  is  designed  to  trace  the  development  of  American  institu- 
tions and  of  the  political  ideals  which  underlie  the  American  form  of 
government.     It  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  subject 
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in  any  one  year.  The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  discus- 
sion. The  students  will  be  expected  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
reading  in  the  sources,  and  to  present  the  results  of  their  researches 
either  in  the  form  of  written  reports  or  of  lectures  to  the  class.  They 
will  also  be  expected  to  pass  two  three-hour  written  examinations  and 
such  other  written  tests  as  from  time  to  time  may  seem  desirable.  In  the 
second  half-year  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  an  occasional  extra  exercise 
to  finish  some  important  discussion  or  to  give  an  opportunity  for  informal 
conferences  Avith  the  students  as  to  the  progress  of  their  individual  work. 
This  course  is  open  to  well-equipped  graduates  and  to  undergraduates 
who  have  passed  with  credit  in  History  10. 

COURSES   OF   RESEARCH 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  courses,  the  instructors  in 
History  offer  to  competent  students  opportunities  for  engaging  in 
more  advanced  work.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  Research 
Courses  20a-20i.  Their  chief  object  is  to  teach  students  methods 
of  independent  research,  or  the  critical  use  of  original  sources,  and 
to  forward  the  investigation  of  questions  not  yet  adequately  treated. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  there  are  general  meetings  of  the  students 
in  each  course,  and  also  frequent  personal  conferences  between  the 
instructor  and  each  student.  An  important  feature  of  the  meetings 
is  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  papers  by  both  students  and  in- 
structors. These  courses  are  recommended  particularly  to  graduate 
students  intending  to  teach  history. 

20a.    Church  and  State.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  special  topic  for  the  year  will  be  selected  as  far  as  possible  with 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  students.  Once  a  week  in  two  successive 
hours. 

206.  English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Professor  Gross. 

20(2.    Recent    History    of     Europe.       Asst.    Professor     Coolidge 
and  Dr.  Fay. 

20e.    American  History  and  Institutions.    Mon.,  at  3.30.     Professor 
Channing. 

The  Seminary  in  American  History  will  meet  from  time  to  time  on 
Monday,  at  3.30  p.m.,  in  University  24.  All  members  are  expected  to 
attend  regularly.      At  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  year  the  instructors 
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will  lecture  on  methods  of  historical  investigation  and  on  the  materials  of 
American  history.  At  subsequent  meetings  the  students  will  in  succes- 
sion report  upon  the  progress  of  their  investigations,  and  especially  will 
call  attention  to  any  new  facts  they  may  have  discovered,  or  new  points 
of  view  which  may  have  suggested  themselves.  New  books  will  occa- 
sionally be  assigned  to  students  for  examination  and  report.  From  time 
to  time  joint  meetings  will  be  held  with  the  Seminary  in  Economics, 
when  the  subject  is  of  interest  to  both  sets  of  students. 

Each  student  will  have  a  stated  time  weekly  for  conferences  with  one 
or  the  other  of  the  instructors. 

The  principal  work  of  each  student  will  be  the  preparation  of  an 
elaborate  thesis  from  the  sources.  The  subjects  are  selected  by  the 
students  under  the  advice  of  the  instructors  ;  the  kind  of  topic  found  most 
interesting  may  be  seen  in  the  following  selection  from  the  list  of  topics 
already  pursued  in  the  Seminary  :  Constitutional  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire since  1775 ;  the  Stamp  Act ;  Shay's  Rebellion ;  Jefferson's  use  of 
the  executive  patronage ;  the  Eleventh  Amendment ;  the  Mormon  ques- 
tion ;  government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  reconstruction  in  Ala- 
bama.—  Poor  law  system  in  the  colonies;  Virginia  in  1775;  slavery  in 
New  York;  education  and  illiteracy  in  the  South;  Colonial  Schools. — 
First  Chinese  Treaty ;  Panama  Canal ;  Fishery  Question.  —  Colonial 
tariffs;  non-importation  agreements;  suppression  of  the  African  slave- 
trade  ;  the  census.  —  Tenure  of  office  ;  treason  trials ;  impeachment  trials ; 
committee  system ;  the  Secretary  of  State ;  veto  power ;  electoral  fran- 
chise ;  caucus  system ;  presidential  removal ;  executive  commissions ; 
Mexican  diplomacy;  Cuban  diplomacy;  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty;  Trent 
Affair ;  presidential  proclamations ;  colonial  executive  councils ;  the  pro- 
vincial governor ;  federal  relations  of  Kansas ;  relations  of  the  American 
church  to  slavery;  development  of  local  government  in  Massachusetts; 
the  explorations  of  Coronado.  —  Other  fields  for  research  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves.  Several  of  the  theses  prepared  in  the  seminary 
have  been  published  in  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  Reports  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  and  elsewhere. 

The  collections  of  American  colonial  and  government  documents  and 
manuscripts  in  the  Harvard  College  Library  will  be  open  to  students  of 
the  Seminary ;  as  also  the  collections  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Library, 
Boston  Public  Library,  Boston  Athenaeum,  Massachusetts  State  Library, 
and  the  libraries  of  the  learned  societies  in  and  near  Boston. 

20/'.    English  Institutions  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods.     Pro- 
fessor Channing. 

20*.    Greek  Constitutional  History.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 
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HISTORICAL    COURSES   IN   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

Semitic  6 hf.    Babylonian- Assyrian  History.     Professor  Lyon. 

Semitic  12.    History  of  Israel.     Professor  Lyon. 

Semitic  13.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.  Professor  G.  F. 
Moore. 

Semitic  14.    History  of  the  Spanish  Calif  ate.     Professor  Toy. 

Semitic  15.    History  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate.     Professor  Toy. 

Semitic  16.  History  of  Pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.  Professor 
G.  F.  Moore. 

Greek  10.    The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians.     Assistant  Professor 

GULICK. 

Latin  10.    The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.     Professor  Morgan. 

Classical  Philology  24.  The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens.  Pro- 
fessor Morgan. 

Classical  Philology  26.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second 
course).     Professor  Morgan. 

Classical  Philology  39.  Seneca's  Philosophy,  Science,  Ethics, 
and  Description  of  Roman  Life.  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker. 

Classical  Philology  46.  Livy.  Assistant  Professor  H.  E.  Bur- 
ton. 

Economics  6.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
fessor Taussig. 

Economics  10.  The  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Gay. 

Economics  11.  The  Modern  Economic  History  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Gay. 

Economics  17.  The  Economic  Organization  and  Resources  of 
European  Countries.     Professor  Ripley. 
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History  of  Religions  1.    Introduction  to  Study  of  Religion.     Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Moore. 

History  of  Religions  2.    History  of  Religions  in  Outline.     Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Moore. 

Fine  Arts  3.    History  of  Greek  Art.     Mr.  Robinson. 

Fine  Arts  4.    The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance.    Professor  Charles  H.  Moore. 


GOVERNMENT 


GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  courses  offered  under  this  general  head  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  supplementing  those  of  the  preceding  group  than  as  form- 
ing in  themselves  a  well  denned  body  of  related  courses.  The  sub- 
jects with  which  they  deal  belong  to  the  general  field  of  history,  and 
occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  in  the  strictly  historical  courses. 
In  those  courses,  however,  the  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  institu- 
tions is  necessarily  chronological :  the  main  stress  is  laid  on  ques- 
tions of  origin,  development,  or  decay,  rather  than  on  systematic 
study  of  the  whole  body  of  national  institutions  as  they  exist  at  any 
one  time.  In  the  courses  in  Government  named  in  the  following 
list,  institutions  are  studied  as  matters  of  independent  interest. 
Each  is  considered  as  part  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
in  its  relations  with  the  other  parts.  Different  systems  are  analyzed 
and  compared ;  constitutional  and  legal  principles  are  considered, 
both  in  their  theoretical  and  practical  aspects.  Since,  however, 
institutions  are,  in  every  case,  an  outgrowth  of  history,  the  historical 
element  must  always  hold  a  prominent  place  in  studies  of  this  nature  ; 
the  past  must  be  constantly  appealed  to  for  complete  understanding 
of  the  present.  For  this  reason  a  considerable  knowledge  of  history 
is  required  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  these  courses,  except 
in  the  case  of  Course  1 .  More  specific  intimations  as  to  this  point 
will  be  found  in  some  of  the  statements  given  below.  Even  where 
no  definite  requirement  can  be  stated,  it  must  be  understood  that 
systematic  studies  of  the  sort  here  proposed  cannot  be  intelligently 
pursued  by  persons  who  have  not  had  some  training  in  history. 
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Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

1.  Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course) .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  9.  Professor  Lowell,  assisted  by  Messrs.  George, 
Roberts,  Clark,  and  Reed.  (X) 

Course  1  is  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  take  History  12, 
13,  or  16 ;  and  it  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  any  one  of  those 
courses.     It  may  be  taken  as  a  half-course  for  the  first  half-year. 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors,  Course  1  will  be  counted  as  a  half-course 
only.  It  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  for  Final  Honors  and  Honorable 
Mention. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  modern 
constitutional  government  and  history.  The  governments  of  England 
and  the  United  States  will  occupy  the  first  half-year.  The  second  half- 
year  will  be  devoted  to  the  French,  German,  Swiss,  and  other  important 
governments,  and  to  the  government  of  dependencies. 

The  different  constitutions  are  studied  rather  as  working  systems  than 
as  documentary  texts.  The  comparative  method  is  followed.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  composition  and  powers  of  representative  bodies, 
relations  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments,  Parliamen- 
tary procedure,  organization  and  methods  of  Political  Parties,  composition 
and  powers  of  the  Courts,  etc. 

There  will  be,  ordinarily,  two  lectures  each  week  to  the  whole  class, 
supplemented  by  required  reading.  For  the  third  hour  the  class  will  be 
divided  into  sections,  under  the  charge  of  the  assistants,  for  purposes  of 
discussion  and  examination  upon  the  lectures  and  the  required  reading. 

For  Updergraduates  and  Graduates 

*4.  Elements  of  International  Law.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  1.30. 
Professor  Strobel,  assisted  by  Mr.  Richards.  (VI) 

Students  intending  to  take  this  course  are  advised  to  take  History^l3,  and 
either  History  12a.  and  126  or  16a  and  166,  by  way  of  preparation  for  it. 

With  some  alterations  and  additions,  the  work  in  this  course  will  follow 
the  syllabus  in  Snow's  Cases  and  Opinions  on  International  Law.  The 
topics  covered  by  the  syllabus  with  the  authorities  cited  will  be  assigned 
for  discussion  in  the  class,  and  the  result  of  each  discussion  will  be 
summed  up  by  the  instructor.  For  additional  study,  Hall's  International 
Law  is  recommended. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  present  twice  in  each  half- 
year  a  written  study  of  some  question  in  international  law. 
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[.").  The  Roman  Law:  its  History,  Principles,  and  Influence  upon 
European  Institutions.     Twice  a  /reck.     Professor  IIaskins.] 

Omitted  in  1902-08;    to  be  given  in  1903-04. 

This  course  will  include  an  account  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
Roman  law,  a  brief  study  of  its  more  important  principles,  and  a  consid- 
eration of  the  history  and  influence  of  the  Roman  legal  system  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  times.  The  treatment  will  be  historical  rather  than  juristic, 
and  technical  detail  will  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  have  at  hand  a  general  manual,  such  as  Sohm's  Institutes, 
and  to  do  collateral  reading  in  the  library.  Written  reports  will  also  be 
required. 

[*7  Vif.  Leading  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law.  —  Selected  cases, 
'American  and  English.  Half -course  {first  half-year).  Pro- 
fessor Macvane.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  mainly  directed  to  a  study  of  our  system  of 
government  as  interpreted  by  the  Judiciary.  A  few  English  cases  will  be 
studied  by  way  of  comparison.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  ex- 
pected to  read  the  assigned  cases  in  advance  of  the  discussion  in  the 
class-room ;  also  to  prepare  three  written  studies  of  selected  topics  during 
the  half-year. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  course,  students  must  have  a  good  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  English  and  American  constitutions,  and  must 
have  studied  English  and  American  history. 

16«  xhf.  Administration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  9.     Mr.  C.  S.  Hamlin.  (X) 

This  course  will  be  for  undergraduates  and  graduates.  The  lectures  will 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  practical  administration  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States ;  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship ;  the  relation  of 
political  parties  to  the  government,  and  the  workings  of  the  present  laws 
concerning  nominations  and  elections.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of 
the  scope  and  operation  of  the  administrative  departments  :  the  State 
Department,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  powers  and  duties  of 
Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and  Consuls ;  the  United  States  Treasury  in  its 
relation  to  the  finances  of  the  country  and  other  branches  ;  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  the  Department  of  Justice  ;  the  Post  Office  Department ;  the  Navy 
Department;    the  Department  of  the   Interior,  with  special  reference  to 
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pensions,  Indians,  patents,  and  public  lands ;  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  government  of  the  Depen- 
dencies and  also  the  various  commissions  of  the  United  States,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  others. 

It  is  designed  to  give  students  general  information  as  to  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  government  service,  and  especially  to  make  clear  what 
opportunities  there  are  in  such  service  for  college  graduates. 

16&  2hf  Tendencies  of  American  Legislation,  with  special  reference 
to  the  questions  of  ordinary  Business  and  Domestic  Law, 
Restraints  on  the  Freedom  of  Contract,  Labor,  Trusts,  and 
Industrial  Combinations.  Half-course  (second  half-year}. 
Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor}  Sat.,  at  9. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson.  (X) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  sketch  the  recent  history  and  tendencies 
of  the  legislation  of  all  the  States  upon  points  of  general  public  interest. 
No  technical  legal  knowledge  is  required ;  the  object  being  to  give  the 
student  such  a  general  view  of  American  legislation  as  might  be  interesting 
or  useful  to  a  man  of  affairs  or  a  person  about  to  enter  politics.  The 
method  of  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and  discussion.  There  will  be 
no  thesis  work. 

Shf.  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  development  of  the  Church  Constitution.  Half-course. 
Once  a  fortnight.     Professor  Emerton. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Church  History  6,  announced  by  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity. 

The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Canon  Law  and  some  practice  in  referring  to  the  text  of  the  Corpus 
juris  canonici.  Topics  are  then  assigned,  which  the  students  pursue  by 
themselves,  reporting  their  progress  at  the  meetings  of  the  class. 

9hf  Origin  and  Development  of  Municipal  Government  in  the 
Middle  Ages.     Half-course.     Once  a  week.     Professor  Gross. 

History  22  and  Government  9  will  usually  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

This  course  will  comprise  a  general  survey  of  municipal  history  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  municipal  institutions  in 
England  and  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  continent.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  write  a  thesis. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates 

10.    Modern  English  Government.      Tu.,  Th.,  at  11,  and  a  third 
hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Lowell. 

(XII) 

To  be  omitted  in  1903-04. 

In  this  course  the  actual  working  of  the  English  government  will  be 
studied.  From  this  point  of  view  attention  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  Parliament,  its  relations  with  the  executive,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  influence  of  political  parties.  Municipal  government  and 
the  relation  of  England  to  her  Colonies  will  also  be  considered.  Each 
member  of  the  course  will  be  expected  to  make  a  study  of  selected 
topics,  and  to  embody  the  results  in  short  papers. 

The  course  will  be  open  to  those  only  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
history,  and  have  given  evidence  of  capacity  for  the  study  of  institutions. 
Students  who  have  not  taken  Government  7  will  be  expected  to  have 
read  Dicey's  Law  of  the  Constitution  before  the  course  opens,  and 
those  who  have  not  taken  Government  1  will  be  expected  to  have  read 
also  Bagehot's  English  Constitution,  Parts  I-III  of  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth,  and  Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution. 

[12.    The  American  Political  System,  national,  state,  and  municipal. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Hart.]  (XI) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Government  12  and  History  14  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

This  course  is  designed  only  for  students  doing  graduate  work  who 
have  already  a  knowledge  of  the  annals  of  American  history  and  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  United  States.  Government  7  is  a  suitable 
introduction.     Government  12  runs  parallel  with  Government  10. 

It  is  intended  in  this  course  to  discuss  the  practical  workings  of  the 
American  system  of  government  as  it  now  exists,  with  constant  refer- 
ence, however,  to  the  historical  growth  of  the  institutions  described. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  :  the  historical  and  legal  basis 
of  government  in  the  United  States  ;  the  people,  races,  numbers,  elements, 
distribution ;  personal  rights,  citizenship,  privileges  and  duties  of  citizens, 
formation  and  amendment  of  constitutions,  both  state  and  national ;  the 
suffrage,  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  exercise ;  political  parties  and 
party  machinery ;  state  and  local  government ;  problems  of  city  govern- 
ment ;  the  functions  of  the  three  departments  of  government,  executive, 
legislative,  judiciary,  —  especially  the  civil  service,  procedure  of  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts ;   territorial  powers,  including 
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the  growth  of  territory,  and  the  status  of  colonies  and  dependencies ; 
status  of  negroes,  Chinese  and  Indians ;  financial  and  commercial  powers, 
including  the  administration  of  the  tariff,  public  lands,  internal  improve- 
ments, public  buildings,  and  shipping ;  foreign  powers  and  treaties ;  the 
military  system,  including  the  militia  and  pensions ;  education,  religion 
and  general  welfare ;  enforcement  of  law  and  maintenance  of  order. 

The  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  course  are  described  in  Hart,  Hand- 
hook  of  the  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Topics  will  be  assigned  to  students  for  written  reports  closely  connected 
with  the  lectures  {Handbook,  §§  138-153)  ;  they  will  call  for  brief 
investigation  of  the  practical  working  of  the  machinery  and  functions 
of  government.  There  will  also  be  a  weekly  written  exercise  for  which 
materials  are  described  in  the  Handbook,  §§  93-123. 

The  most  useful  books  for  this  course  are  :  James  Bryce,  The  American 
Commonwealth  (2  vols.)  ;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  American  Government  (2d  ed.)  ; 
F.  J.  Goodnow,  Comparative  Administrative  Law,  and  Municipal  Prob- 
lems;  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Actual  Government  (with  bibliography)  ; 
Delos  F.  Wilcox,  The  Study  of  City  Government. 

[18 1hf.    Administrative   Law   in   the   United   States.      Half-course 
(first  half-year) .     Twice  a  week.     Mr.  Wyman.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03 ;    to  be  given  in  1903-04. 

This  course  is  also  announced  by  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  of  government  as  it  deals  with  the 
working  of  the  administration.  The  administrative  law  is  considered  as  it 
is  now  developed  in  the  United  States.  The  attempt  will  be  to  discover 
and  systematize  the  rules  of  administrative  law  that  are  recognized  by  the 
legislature,  applied  by  the  administration  and  enforced  by  the  judiciary. 
Both  aspects  of  administrative  law  as  law  will  be  considered  :  the  internal 
law  which  governs  the  rights  and  duties  of  officials  among  themselves ;  and 
the  external  law  which  governs  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  officials 
toward  citizens.  The  institutional  problems  of  the  proper  relations  of  the 
official  to  the  administration,  and  of  the  proper  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration towards  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  will  be  given  attention  at 
the  same  time. 

The  chief  topics  to  be  discussed  are  :  definition  of  administrative  law ; 
comparative  administrative  law ;  scope  of  administrative  law ;  extent  of 
administrative  law  in  the  United  States ;  law  of  public  officers  and  law  of 
public  agency ;  principles  of  administrative  organization,  centralism  and 
decentralism ;  analysis  of  the  functions  of  administration,  executive  and 
administrative  ;  administration  by  legislative  process,  written  and  unwritten ; 
administration  by  administrative  process,  direct  and  indirect ;    administra- 
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tion  by  quasi-judicial  process,  original  and  derivative;  the  theory  of 
administration  ;  illustration  of  administrative  jurisdiction,  of  administrative 
procedure,  and  of  administrative  adjudication. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  will  he  based  upon  a  list  of  cases  upon  the 
topics  above  recited  selected  from  the  administrative  and  judicial  reports. 
There  will  be  informal  discussion  of  these  cases  between  the  instructor 
and  the  class.  As  these  cases  involve  the  whole  of  government,  the  course 
should  not  be  elected  by  students  who  have  not  had  a  previous  training  in 
the  science. 

14.  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.     Mon.,  Tu.,  at  10. 

Professor  Gray.  (Ill  and  XI) 

This  course  is  also  announced  by  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  as  a  body  of  law,  in  the  exact  sense 
of  that  word ;  namely,  as  a  set  of  principles  and  rules  applied  by  courts 
in  deciding  litigated  cases.  The  method  involves  a  critical  study  of 
cases,  mainly  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     The  text-book  is  Thayer's  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law. 

15.  International  Law  as  administered  by  the  Courts.     Mon.,  Wed., 

at  11.     Professor  Strobel.  (IV) 

This  course  is  also  announced  by  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

This  course,  intended  primarily  for  law  students,  is  open  to  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Government  4  or  its 
equivalent,  or  who  may  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability 
to  pursue  the  subject.  The  work  of  the  course  is  a  survey  of  the  body 
of  international  law,  which  has  been  subjected  to  judicial  decision  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  method  of  instruction  is  the  discussion 
of  selected  cases  from  the  American  and  English  reports. 

Courses  of  Research 

20a.    Municipal  Government.     Th.,  at  2.30.    Professor  Macvane. 

There  will  be  in  this  course  a  study  of  works  describing  the  general 
system  of  municipal  government  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Erance.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  special  investigations  in  the 
affairs  of  selected  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Each  student 
will  be  expected  to  do  all  the  general  work  and  prepare  a  thesis  on  the 
government  of  some  city  or  on  some  topic  or  phase  of  city  government  in 
one  of  the  countries  studied. 
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206.    English  Political  Institutions  at  the  present  day.     Professor 
Lowell. 

20c.    International  Law.     Professor  Strobel. 

Among  the  topics  for  research  in  the  Seminary  of  International  Law  will 
be  the  Neutralization  of  Waterways,  the  Results  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, the  Effect  of  War  on  Treaties,  and  the  International  Relations  of 
the  Spanish-American  States.  Other  topics  of  interest  will  be  selected. 
Ability  to  read  French  will  be  necessary  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
Spanish  highly  useful. 


ECONOMICS 


GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Course  1  is  introductory  to  the  other  courses.  It  is  intended  to 
give  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  for  those  who  take  but  one 
course  in  Economics,  and  also  to  prepare  for  the  further  study  of 
the  subject  in  advanced  courses.  It  is  usually  taken  with  most 
profit  by  undergraduates  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  college 
career.  Students  who  plan  to  take  it  in  their  first  year  are  strongly 
advised  to  consult  the  instructor  in  advance.  History  1  or  Govern- 
ment 1,  or  both  of  these  courses,  will  usually  be  taken  to  advantage 
before  Economics  1. 

The  advanced  courses  divide  themselves  into  two  groups.  The  first 
group  contains  Courses  2,  3,  13,  14,  15,  20a,  20d,  which  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  economic  and  social  theory.  Courses  2,  15,  20a,  and  20d 
follow  the  development  of  economic  theory  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present  time,  with  critical  examination  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
economists  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Course  13,  on  scope  and 
method  in  economic  investigation,  continues  the  same  subjects  ;  it  is 
taken  to  best  advantage  after  either  2  or  15.  Course  3  considers 
the  wider  aspects  of  economic  and  social  study,  and  reviews  the 
progress  of  sociological  inquiry.  Course  14  takes  up  the  history 
and  literature  of  socialistic  and  communistic  proposals,  and  leads  to 
a  discussion  of  the  foundations  of  existing  institutions. 

The  second  group  contains  the  remaining  courses,  which  are  of  a 
more  descriptive  and  historical  character.  In  all  of  them,  however, 
attention  is  given  to  principles  as  well  as  to  facts,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  economic  theory  is  called  for. 

Before  taking  any  of  the  advanced  courses,  students  are  strongly 
advised  to  consult  with  the  instructors.  Courses  12a,  13,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  19,  21  may  not  be  taken  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
instructors.     It  is  advised  that  Course  1  be  taken  in  all  cases  as  a 
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preparation  for  the  advanced  courses ;  but  some  of  them  may  be 
taken  without  this  preparation.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
several    courses  are  stated  below  in  the  detailed  descriptions. 

The  Seminar}7  in  Economics,  and  the  courses  allied  with  it  are 
intended  primarily  for  Graduate  Students ;  but  Seniors  in  Harvard 
College  who  have  had  adequate  training  in  the  subject  may  be 
admitted. 

The  attention  of  students  who  look  forward  to  a  business  career, 
and  who  have  already  taken  Course  1,  is  called  to  Courses  5,  6,  7,8, 
9,  11,  12,  16,  and  17.  In  addition,  Courses  18,  19,  and  21  are  offered 
with  a  special  view  to  their  usefulness  in  preparing  for  a  business 
career.     Of  these  courses  something  more  is  said  below,  on  page  46. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

1.  Outlines    of    Economics.  —  Lectures    on   Social    Questions    and 

Monetary  Legislation.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor 
Taussig,  Drs.  Andrew,  Sprague,  and  Mixter,  and  Messrs. 
Montague  and  Custis.  (XII) 

Course  1  gives  a  general  introduction  to  economic  study,  and  a  general 
view  of  Economics  for  those  who  have  not  further  time  to  give  to  the 
subject.  It  undertakes  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  production, 
distribution,  exchange,  money,  banking,  and  international  trade.  The 
relations  of  labor  and  capital,  the  present  organization  of  industry,  and 
the  recent  currency  legislation  of  the  United  States,  will  be  treated 
in  outline. 

Course  1  will  be  conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  oral  discussion 
in  sections.  A  course  of  reading  will  be  laid  down,  and  weekly  written 
exercises  will  test  the  work  of  students  in  following  systematically  and 
continuously  the  lectures  and  the  prescribed  reading.  Large  parts  of 
Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  of  Hadley's  Economics,  and  of 
Dunbar's  Theory  and  History  of  Banking  will  be  read ;  and  these  books 
must  be  procured  by  all  members  of  the  course. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

2.  Economic   Theory.      Mon.,    Wed.,   Fri.,'  at    2.30.     Professors 

Taussig  and  Carver.  (VII) 

Course  2  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  later 
developments  of  economic  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  him  in 
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the  critical  consideration  of  economic  principles  and  the  analysis  of 
economic  conditions.  The  exercises  are  accordingly  conducted  mainly  by 
the  discussion  of  selected  passages  from  the  leading  writers;  and  in 
this  discussion  the  students  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part.  Lectures 
are  given  at  intervals  outlining  the  present  condition  of  economic  theory 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  call  for  theoretical  solution.  Theories 
of  value,  diminishing  returns,  rent,  wages,  interest,  profits,  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  the  value  of  money,  international  trade,  and  monopoly  price, 
will  be  discussed.  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  Bohm-Bawerk's 
Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  Taussig's  Wages  and  Capital,  and  Clark's 
Distribution  of  Wealth  will  be  read  and  criticised. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1 . 

3.  Principles  of  Sociology.  —  Theories  of  Social  Progress.  Mon., 
Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  1.30. 
Professors  Carver  and  Ripley.  (VI) 

The  work  of  the  first  term  will  consist  of  an  outline  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  social  and  political  institutions,  based  upon  a  comparative 
study  of  primitive,  barbarous,  and  civilized  peoples.  Among  the  topics 
considered  will  be  the  following,  viz.  :  the  physical  and  environmental 
factors  in  mental  and  social  evolution,  the  racial  elements  in  nationality 
and  other  social  phenomena,  with  a  discussion  of  modern  racial  problems 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  interaction  of  mental  and  social 
evolution,  the  history  and  development  of  the  family,  and  of  religious, 
legal,  and  political  institutions,  and  the  relation  of  custom  to  religion  and 
law.  The  principal  authors  discussed  will  be  Tylor,  Maine,  Westermarck, 
and  Spencer.  The  treatment  will  in  the  main  be  historical  and  compara- 
tive ;  aiming  to  afford  data  for  the  analytical  and  critical  work  of  the 
second  term. 

In  the  second  term  this  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  factors  and 
forces  which  have  produced  modifications  of  the  social  structure  and 
secured  a  greater  degree  of  adaptation  between  man  and  his  physical  and 
social  surroundings.  The  relation  of  property,  the  family,  the  competitive 
system,  religion,  and  legal  control  to  social  well-being  and  progress  are 
studied  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  social  improvement.  Bagehot's 
Physics  and  Politics,  "Ward's  Dynamical  Sociology,  Giddings's  Principles 
of  Sociology,  Patten's  Theory  of  Social  Forces,  and  Kidd's  Social  Evolution 
are  each  read  in  part.  Lectures  are  given  at  intervals,  and  students  are 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  authors  read  and  the  lectures 
delivered. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 
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*14.  Methods  of  Social  Reform,  including  Socialism,  Communism, 
The  Single  Tax,  etc.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.    Professor  Carver. 

(XIV) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  those  plans  of 
social  amelioration  which  involve  either  a  reorganization  of  society,  or  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  state.  The  course  begins 
with  an  historical  study  of  early  communistic  theories  and  experiments. 
This  is  followed  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  theories  of  the  leading 
socialistic  writers,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
reasoning  which  lies  back  of  socialistic  movements,  and  of  the  economic 
conditions  which  tend  to  make  this  reasoning  acceptable.  A  similar  study 
will  be  made  of  Anarchism  and  Nihilism,  of  the  Single  Tax  Movement, 
of  State  Socialism  and  the  public  ownership  of  monopolistic  enterprises, 
and  of  Christian  Socialism,  so  called. 

Morley's  Ideal  Commonwealths,  Ely's  French  and  German  Socialism, 
Marx's  Capital,  Marx  and  Engels's  The  Communist  Manifesto,  and 
George's  Progress  and  Poverty  will  be  read,  besides  other  special  refer- 
ences . 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  reports,  and  class 
room  discussions. 

lO1^/'.  The  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe.  Half-course 
{first  half-year}.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Sat.,  at  9.     Mr.  Gay.  (X) 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  England,  but  its  economic 
life  will  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  general  economic  and  social 
development  of  western  Europe. 

Supplementary  reading  on  the  part  of  the  .student  will  be  expected  and 
tested  by  written  reports. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  economic 
development  of  society  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  will  deal,  among 
others,  with  the  following  topics  :  the  manorial  system  in  its  relation  to 
mediaeval  agriculture  and  serfdom ;  the  merchant  gilds  and  the  beginnings 
of  town  life  and  of  trade ;  the  craft  gilds  and  the  gild-system  of  industry, 
compared  with  earlier  and  later  forms ;  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Hanseatic  and  Italian  merchants ;  and  the  break-up  of  the  mediaeval 
organization  of  social  classes. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  in  this  course  should  already  possess  some 
general  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  history,  and  those  who  are  deficient 
in  this  respect  will  be  expected  to  read  one  or  two  supplementary  books, 
to  be  suggested  by  the  instructor.     The  course  is  conveniently  taken  after, 
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before,  or  in  conjunction  with  History  i) ;  and  it  will  be  of  especial  use  to 
those  who  intend  to  study  the  law  of  Real  Property.  It  is  open  to  those 
who  have  passed  satisfactorily  either  in  History  1  or  in  Economics  1. 

11-///.  The  Modern  Economic  History  of  Europe  (from  1500). 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  {at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  9.     Mr.  Gay.  (X) 

This  course,  while  intended  to  form  a  sequel  to  Course  10,  will  never- 
theless be  independent,  and  may  usefully  be  taken  by  those  who  have  not 
folloAved  the  history  of  the  earlier  period.  The  main  thread  of  connec- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  history  of  trade ;  but  the  outlines  of  the  history 
of  agriculture  and  industry  will  also  be  set  forth,  and  the  forms  of  social 
organization  dependent  upon  them.  England,  as  the  first  home  of  the 
'"  great  industry,"  will  demand  a  large  share  of  attention;  but  the  parallel 
or  divergent  economic  history  of  the  great  countries  of  western  Europe 
will  be  considered  side  by  side  with  it. 

Course  11  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  either  in 
History  1  or  Economics  1. 

*17.  The  Economic  Organization  and  Resources  of  European  Coun- 
tries. Tic,  Th.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Ripley  and  Mr.  Meyer.  (XTTT) 

This  course  in  Descriptive  Economics  is  intended  to  afford  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  status  of  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time.  It  will  involve  a  comparison  of 
actual  economic  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and  Italy ;  in  respect  of  agriculture, 
manufacturing  industry,  and  commerce.  Particular  attention  will  be  de- 
voted throughout  to  the  use  and  analysis  of  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Ability  to  read  simple  French  and  German,  while  not  required, 
is  highly  desirable. 

In  the  first  term  will  be  considered  in  order  :  the  physical  geography 
and  natural  resources  of  each  country  as  determined  by  soil,  climate,  and 
other  circumstances ;  the  distribution  of  population  as  affecting  both  the 
character  and  supply  of  labor,  and  the  demand  for  food-stuffs  and  raw 
materials ;  the  condition  of  agricultural  and  mining  industry,  with  an 
account  of  governmental  policies  respecting  the  stimulation  and  control  of 
private  enterprise ;  and  the  principal  trade  routes  and  means  of  transpor- 
tation, both  within  Europe  and  between  European  and  foreign  countries. 

The  work  of  the  second  term  will  deal  with  the  geographical  distribution, 
the  character  and  the  comparative  development  of  manufacturing  industry, 
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such  as  iron  and  steel,  cotton  and  other  textiles,  etc. ;  the  investment  of 
capital  and  the  forms  of  business  organization ;  and  finally  the  reciprocal 
or  conflicting  interests  of  the  several  countries,  and  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made,  or  are  now  proposed,  to  remove  or  mitigate  trade 
antagonism  by  means  of  customs  tariffs,  subsidies,  commercial  treaties, 
etc.  The  trade  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  considered  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  these  last  topics,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
reciprocity  treaties. 

6.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2. SO. 
Professor  Taussig  and  Dr.  Sprague.  (XV) 

Course  6  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  and 
aims  to  show  on  the  one  hand  the  mode  in  which  economic  principles  are 
illustrated  by  American  experience  and,  on  the  other,  the  extent  to  which 
economic  conditions  have  influenced  social  and  political  development. 
The  following  are  among  the  subjects  considered :  aspects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  commercial  relations  during  the  Confederation  and  the  European 
wars ;  the  history  of  the  protective  tariff  policy  and  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries ;  the  settlement  of  the  West  and  the  history 
of  transportation,  including  the  early  canal  and  turnpike  enterprises 
of  the  states,  the  various  phases  of  railway  building  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  regulation  of  railways;  various  aspects  of  agrarian 
history,  such  as  the  public  land  policy,  the  growth  of  foreign  demand 
for  American  produce  and  the  subsequent  competition  of  other  sources 
of  supply,  certain  social  topics,  such  as  slavery  and  its  economic  basis, 
emancipation  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Negro,  the  effects  of 
immigration.  Finally,  the  more  important  features  of  our  currency  and 
financial  history  are  reviewed.  Comparisons  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  with  the  contemporary  economic  history  of  Europe. 

The  course  is  taken  advantageously  with  or  after  History  13.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1,  and  also  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  Avho  are  taking  that  course. 

9.  Problems  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Organization.  Tu.,  Th.,  and 
{at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor 
Ripley.  (XI) 

The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  of  two  parts,  one  concerned  mainly 
with  the  economic  and  social  questions  relating  to  labor,  with  especial 
reference  to  legislation ;  the  other  with  the  fiscal  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  capital,  especially  in  the  corporate  form. 

Among  the  topics  included  under  the  first  head  will  be  the  following, 
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viz.  :  methods  of  remuneration,  profit  sharing,  cooperation,  sliding  scales, 
ami  collective  bargaining;  labor  organizations ;  factory  legislation  in  all  its 

phases  in  the  United  States  and  Europe;  strikes,  strike  legislation  and  judi- 
cial interpretation,  conciliation  and  arbitration  ;  employers'  liability  and  com- 
pulsory compensation  acts  ;  compulsory  insurance  with  particular  reference 
to  European  experience ;  provident  institutions,  friendly  societies,  building 
and  loan  associations;  the  problem  of  the  unemployed;  apprenticeship, 
and  trade  and  technical  education. 

With  reference  to  the  organization  of  capital  and  especially  the  eco- 
nomics of  corporations,  the  principal  topics  will  be  industrial  combina- 
tion and  the  so-called  trust  problem.  This  will  be  considered  in  all  its 
phases,  with  comparative  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  and 
European  countries.  The  growth  and  development  of  corporate  enterprise, 
promotion,  capitalization  and  financing,  publicity  of  accounting,  the  lia- 
bility of  directors  and  underwriters,  will  be  illustrated  fully  by  the  study 
of  cases,  not  from  their  legal  but  from  their  purely  economic  aspects ;  and 
the  effects  of  industrial  combination  and  integration  upon  efficiency,  profits, 
wages,  the  rights  of  investors,  prices,  industrial  stability,  the  development 
of  export  trade,  and  international  competition  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1.  Systematic 
reading  and  report  work  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time. 

4  hf.    Statistics.  —  Theory,  method,  and  practice.    Half-course.    Tu., 
at  11.     Professor  Ripley.  (XII) 

This  course  is  intended  to  serve  rather  as  an  analysis  of  methods  of 
research  and  sources  of  information  than  as  a  description  of  mere  results. 
A  brief  history  of  statistics  will  be  followed  by  an  account  of  modes  of 
collecting  and  tabulating  census  and  other  statistical  material  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  the  scientific  use  and  interpretation  of  results  by  the 
mean,  the  average,  seriation,  the  theory  of  probability,  etc.  The  main 
divisions  of  vital  statistics,  relating  to  birth,  marriage,  morbidity,  and  mor- 
tality, life  tables,  etc. ;  the  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce,  such  as  price 
indexes,  etc. ;  industrial  statistics  relating  to  labor,  wages,  and  employ- 
ment ;  statistics  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  transportation,  will  be 
then  considered  in  order.  The  principal  methods  of  graphic  representa- 
tion will  be  comprehended,  and  laboratory  work,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  two  hours  per  week,  in  the  preparation  of  charts,  maps,  and  diagrams 
from  original  material,  will  be  required. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1 ;  and  it  is 
also  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  are  taking  Economics  1.  It  is 
especially  recommended,  in  connection  with  Economics  2,  for  all  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees. 
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51  hf.  Railways  and  other  Public  Works,  under  Public  and  Corporate 
Management.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  1.30.     Mr.  Meyer.  (XIV) 

This  course  reviews  the  history  and  working  of  different  modes  of  deal- 
ing with  transportation,  and  deals  with  the  questions  of  street  railways, 
gas,  and  electric  light  supply. 

The  manner  in  which  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  have  regulated  rail- 
way rates,  either  by  exercising  control  over  private  corporations,  or  by 
assuming  public  ownership  and  operation,  will  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  such  regulation  upon  the  elasticity  of  railway 
rates  and  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  develop  trade  and  industry.  In  this 
connection  will  be  studied  the  part  played  by  the  railways  and  by  the 
waterways  in  the  development  of  the  leading  industries  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia;  as  well  as  the  question  why  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  waterways  for  the 
performance  of  services  that  in  the  United  States  are  rendered  by  the 
railways . 

The  attempts  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  railway 
rates  through  pools  will  be  compared  with  the  attempts  of  the  several  states 
and  of  the  federal  government  to  regulate  rates  through  legislation  and 
through  commissions.  Typical  decisions  of  pools,  of  state  commissions, 
and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  those  decisions  are  founded  on  a  body  of 
principles  that  may  be  said  to  have  the  character  of  a  science,  or  whether 
they  express  merely  the  judgment  of  administrative  officers  on  questions  of 
fact  to  which  no  body  of  scientific  principles  can  be  made  to  apply.  In 
conclusion,  the  question  whether  railway  rates  should  be  regulated  through 
pools  or  through  legislation  and  commissions  will  be  discussed  by  means  of 
a  comparison  of  the  experience  of  the  European  countries,  the  United 
States  under  the  regime  of  regulation  by  pools,  and  the  United  States 
under  the  regime  of  regulation  by  state  and  federal  legislation  and  by 
commissions. 

The  problem  of  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railways  will 
be  discussed  under  the  following  heads  :  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
Prussia,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  in  making  the 
railway  budget  fit  into  the  state  budget ;  the  problem  of  a  large  body  of 
civil  servants  in  a  self-governing  community,  as  illustrated  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

The  question  of  the  regulation  and  control  of  private  corporations  oper- 
ating street  railways,  gas,  and  electric  light  plants  will  be  studied  by 
means  of  a  review  of  the  experience  of  Massachusetts,  which  exercises 
control  by  means  of  legislation  and  commissions ;    and  the  experience  of 
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Groat  Britain,  which  exercises  control  by  means  of  legislation,  and,  in 
many  instances,  supplements  that  control  by  the  policy  of  municipal 
ownership. 

8a1  hf.  Money.  —  A  general  survey  of  currency  legislation,  expe- 
rience, and  theory  in  recent  times.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Dr.  Andrew.  (Ill) 

In  this  course  the  aim  will  be  to  show  how  the  existing  monetary  systems 
of  the  principal  countries  have  come  to-  be,  and  to  analyze  the  more 
important  currency  problems.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  history 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  will  be  connected,  in  so  far  as  possible,  with 
the  history  of  prices  and  the  development  of  monetary  theory.  The 
history  of  coinage  legislation  in  England  and  Europe  and  the  United  States 
will  be  traced,  and  will  lead  to  an  extended  consideration  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  bimetallic  controversy. 

At  convenient  points,  the  experiences  of  various  countries  with  paper 
money  will  also  be  reviewed,  and  the  influence  of  such  issues  upon  wages, 
prices,  and  trade  examined.  Some  attention,  moreover,  will  be  given  to 
the  non-monetary  means  of  payment  and  to  the  large  questions  of  monetary 
theory  arising  from  their  use. 

Systematic  reading  will  be  required  and  will  be  tested  by  monthly  exam- 
inations . 

Course  8a1  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1. 

8b2 hf.  Banking  and  the  History  of  the  leading  Banking  Systems. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Dr.  Sprague.  (Ill) 

In  Course  8b,  after  a  summary  view  of  early  forms  of  banking  in  Italy, 
Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg,  a  more  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  devel- 
opment, to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  system  of  banking  in 
which  notes  were  the  principal  form  of  credit  and  the  chief  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  legislation.  The  rise  and  growth  of  the  modern  system  of  bank- 
ing by  discount  and  deposit  is  then  described.  The  work  is  both  historical 
and  comparative  in  its  methods.  The  banking  development,  legislation, 
and  present  practice  of  various  countries,  including  England,  Erance, 
Germany,  Scotland,  and  Canada,  are  reviewed  and  contrasted.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  banking  history  and  experience  in  this  country  :  the 
two  United  States  banks  ;  the  more  important  features  of  banking  in  the 
separate  states  before  1860 ;  the  beginnings,  growth,  operation,  and  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  national  banking  system ;  and  credit  institutions 
outside  that  system,  such  as  state  banks  and  trust  companies. 
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The  course  of  the  money  markets  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New 
York  will  be  followed  during  a  series  of  months,  and  the  various  factors, 
such  as  stock  exchange  dealings,  and  international  exchange  payments, 
which  bring  about  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  loans,  and  the  rate  of 
discount  upon  them  will  be  considered.  In  conclusion  the  relations  of 
banks  to  commercial  crises  will  be  analyzed,  the  crises  of  1857  and  1893 
being  taken  for  detailed  study. 

Written  work,  in  the  preparation  of  short  papers  on  assigned  topics, 
and  a  regular  course  of  prescribed  reading  will  be  required  of  all  students. 

The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

*12a1hf  International  Trade  and  International  Payments.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Dr. 
Sprague.  (II) 

Course  12a.  begins  with  a  careful  study  of  the  theory  of  international 
trade,  and  of  the  use  and  significance  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  distinguish  the  various  factors,  permanent 
and  temporary,  which  determine  the  growth  and  direction  of  international 
commerce.  With  this  purpose,  also,  a  number  of  commodities  important  in 
foreign  trade  and  produced  in  more  than  one  country  will  be  studied  in 
detail.  Each  student  will  be  given  special  topics  for  investigation  which 
will  familiarize  him  with  sources  of  current  information  upon  trade 
matters,  such  as  trade  journals,  consular,  and  other  government  publica- 
tions. In  conclusion  certain  topics  of  a  general  nature  will  be  considered, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  foreign  investments,  the  effects  of  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  under  different  circumstances,  and 
colonial  trade. 

12b2  hf.  History  and  Theory  of  Commercial  Crises.  Half-course 
(second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  'pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  Andrew.  (II) 

Course  126  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  more  important  crises  of 
the  past  two  hundred  years.  The  phenomena  of  these  crises  will  be 
described,  and  the  record  of  events  before  and  after  will  be  examined 
with  the  object  of  disentangling  their  contributory  causes  and  their  con- 
sequences. The  influence  upon  commercial  fluctuations  of  the  present 
organization  of  industry,  of  government  finance,  of  foreign  trade,  of  the 
money  supply,  of  speculation,  of  banking  methods,  and  of  other  credit 
institutions  will  be  considered,  as  well  as  questions  with  regard  to  peri- 
odicity, over-production  and  over-investment.     In  connection  with  these 
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subjects  attention  will  be  given  to  thejmethods  actually  employed  in  dealing 
with  crises,  and  to  proposed  reforms  designed  to  prevent  or  relieve  them. 

Subjects  will  be  assigned  for  special  reports,  and  these  reports  will  be 
presented  for  discussion  in  class. 

Course  V>b  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 

\_~alhf.  Financial  Administration  and  Public  Debts.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).'] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  methods  by  which  governments  have 
attempted  to  adjust  expenditures  to  revenue,  and  will  study  the  problems 
arising  from  the  effort  to,  secure  popular  control  over  this  process.  The 
budget  systems  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  Avill  first  receive 
attention ;  and  study  will  then  be  concentrated  upon  the  budgetary 
methods  of  our  federal  government.  So  far  as  practicable,  also,  some 
consideration  will  be  given  to  State  and  local  budgets  in  the  United  States. 
The  history  and  present  form  of  our  federal  budget  will  offer  a  large 
field  for  investigation,  and  supply  subjects  for  written  reports.  Students 
will  be  encouraged,  furthermore,  to  gather  information  concerning  the 
methods  followed  by  State  and  local  governments  with  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  familiar.  Candidates  for  Honors  in  Political  Science  or  for 
the  higher  degrees  may  advantageously  use  reports  thus  prepared  by  them 
as  material  for  theses. 

Course  la  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

[7b2  hf.  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  local  taxation  in  the  United  States.  Half-course 
{second  half-year) .] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation  will  be  studied. 
Attention  will  be  given  at  the  outset  to  the  tax  systems  of  England, 
Erance,  and  Germany;  and  the  so-called  direct  taxes  employed  in  those 
countries  will  receive  special  consideration.  After  this,  the  principles  of 
taxation  will  be  examined.  This  will  lead  to  a  study  of  the  position  of 
taxation  in  the  system  of  economic  science,  and  of  such  subjects  as  the 
classification,  the  just  distribution,  and  the  incidence  of  taxes.  Finally, 
the  existing  methods  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  will  be  studied,  each 
tax  being  treated  with  reference  to  its  proper  place  in  a  rational  system  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  revenues. 

Written  work  will  be  required  of  all  students,  as  Avell  as  a  systematic 
course  of  prescribed  reading.     Candidates  for  Honors  in  Political  Science 
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and  for  the  higher  degrees  will  be  given  the   opportunity   of  preparing 
theses  in  substitution  for  the  required  written  work. 

Course  lh  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

[l&hf.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Financial  History  of  the  United 
States.       Half-course  {first  half-year).      Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.'] 

(XV) 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

The  first  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  investigate  the  process  through 
which  a  system  of  federal  finance  was  developed  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  involve  a  study  of  the  finances  of  the  American  colonies,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  experiences  of  the  Confederation,  and  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  the  financial  legislation  of  the  first  three  decades  following 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Incidentally,  it  will  necessitate  some 
study  of  colonial  monetary  affairs  and  of  the  theories  of  taxation  prevalent 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  second  topic  for  investigation  will  be  the 
development  of  the  finances  of  the  states  from  1775  to  1850,  with  special 
reference  to  the  growth  of  state  debts  and  the  history  of  the  general 
property  tax.  The  final  topic  will  be  the  development  of  federal  taxation 
since  1820,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  history  of  the  internal 
revenue  system  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Course  16  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1,  and  who 
take  or  have  taken  History  13. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

[15.  The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the  opening  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Mixter.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1902-03 

The  course  of  economic  speculation  will  here  be  followed,  in  its  relation 
alike  to  the  general  movement  of  contemporary  thought  and  to  contempo- 
rary social  conditions.  The  lectures  will  consider  the  economic  theories 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  the  economic  ideas  underlying  Roman  law ;  the 
mediaeval  church  and  the  canonist  doctrine ;  mercantilism  in  its  diverse 
forms;  "  political  arithmetic " ;  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  natural  rights 
and  its  influence  on  economic  thought ;  the  Physiocratic  doctrine ;  the 
beginnings  of  academic  instruction  in  economics ;  the  work  and  influence 
of  Adam  Smith ;  the  doctrine  of  population  as  presented  by  Malthus ;  and 
the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  distribution. 

The  lectures  will  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time  for  the  examination 
of  selected  portions  of  particular  authors ;  and  careful  study  will  be  given 
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to  portions  of  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Politics  (in  translation),  to 
Man's  England's  Treasure,  Locke's  Consideration  of  the  Consequences  of 
the  Lowering  of  Interest,  certain  Essays  of  1 1  nine,  Turgot's  Reflexions, 
and  specified  chapters  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Malthus' 
Essay,  and  Ricardo's  Principles.  Students  taking  the  course  are  expected 
to  procure  the  texts  of  the  chief  authors  considered,  and  to  consult  the 
following  critical  works  :  Ingram,  History  of  Political  Economy ;  Cossa, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy ;  Cannan,  History  of  the 
Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution;  Bonar,  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy;  Bohm-Bawerk,  Capital  and  Interest;  Taussig, 
Wages  and  Capital. 

Course  15  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 
It  is  taken  to  advantage  after  Course  2,  or  contemporaneously  with  that 
Course. 

131  hf.    Methods    of    Economic    Investigation.       Half-course   {first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Carver.       (XV) 

Course  13  will  examine  the  methods  by  which  the  leading  writers  of 
modern  times  have  approached  economic  questions,  and  the  range  which 
they  have  given  their  inquiries ;  and  will  consider  the  advantage  of 
different  methods,  and  the  expediency  of  a  wider  or  narrower  scope  of 
investigation.  These  inquiries  will  necessarily  include  a  consideration 
of  the  logic  of  the  social  sciences.  Methods  of  reasoning,  methods  of 
investigation,  and  methods  of  exposition  will  be  considered  separately,  and 
the  sources  and  character  of  the  facts  which  are  essential  to  economic 
science  will  be  examined.  Cairnes's  Character  and  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy  and  Keynes's  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy 
will  be  carefully  examined.  At  the  same  time  selected  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Mill,  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  the  Austrian  writers  will  be 
studied,  with  a  view  to  analyzing  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  reasoning. 

Course  13  is  designed  mainly  for  students  who  take  or  have  taken  Course  2 
or  Course  15  ;  but  it  is  open  to  mature  students  having  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  economic  theory. 

206.     Selected  Topics  in  English  Economic  History.       Tu.,  Th.,  at 
3.30.     Mr.  Gay.  (XVI) 

This  course  is  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  research  work  more 
particularly  in  the  English  Economic  History  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
Various  phases  of  the  economic  and  social  movement  of  this  period  of 
transition  will  be  studied  from  the  sources.  Papers  prepared  by  the 
students  will  be  informally  discussed. 
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192  hf  A  General  View  of  Insurance.  Half-course  {second  half- 
year}.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Wambaugh.  (VIII) 

To  be  omitted  in  1903-04. 

This  course  deals  with  insurance  as  a  business,  and  not  as  a  branch  of 
law.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  general  purpose  and  economic 
value  of  insurance,  and  proceeds  to  topics  of  practical  importance  in 
marine,  fire,  and  life  underwriting,  including  the  perils  insured  against, 
physical  and  moral  hazard,  applications,  forms  of  policies,  the  duties  of 
the  various  classes  of  agents,  adjustment  of  losses,  kinds  of  fraud,  the 
elements  of  the  mathematical  calculations  determining  premiums,  mutual 
and  assessment  policies,  regulation  by  the  public,  and  insurance  by  the 
public ;  and  concludes  with  a  survey  of  the  history,  literature,  and  recent 
statistics  of  the  subject. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  investigate  assigned  questions  and  to 
present  their  results  orally  or  in  writing. 

Course  19  may  not  be  counted  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  or  of  S.B.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

20a.  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  Economic  Thought  since  Adam 
Smith.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Mixter.  (V) 

The  chief  subject  to  which  attention  will  be  directed  in  this  course  is 
the  school  of  dissenting  followers  of  Adam  Smith  —  Lauderdale,  Rae, 
and  those  influenced  by  them  —  who  carried  forward  Smith's  work  to 
very  different  results  from  those  attained  by  the  Ricardians.  This  study 
of  a  little  known  tradition  gives  a  fresh  point  of  view  as  to  the  general 
method  of  formulating  and  presenting  economics.  Some  of  the  other 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are,  —  the  classic  doctrine  of  over-production, 
and  the  opposition  to  that  doctrine ;  the  economics  of  absenteeism ;  the 
history  of  the  theory  of  colonization;  early  American  economic  theory. 

The  exercises  will  be  conducted  largely  by  means  of  discussion.  Oral 
reports  on  assigned  topics  will  be  required. 

20d2hf.    Adam  Smith  and  Bicardo.     Half -course  (second  half-year) . 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Taussig.  (VII) 

In  this  course,  a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  large  parts  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  and  comparison  made  with  contemporary 
authors  as  well  as  with  the  later  writers  who  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
earlier  English  school. 
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COURSES    PREPARING    FOR    A    BUSINESS    CAREER 

Among  the  courses  described  above,  those  on  the  industrial  and 
financial  phenomena  of  modern  times  are  useful  for  students  who 
propose  to  enter  on  a  business  career.  Such  are  the  courses  on 
Money  and  Banking  (8a  and  86),  International  Trade  and  Inter- 
national Payments  (12a),  History  and  Theory  of  Commercial  Crises 
(126),  Railways  and  other  Public  Works  (5),  the  Labor  Question 
(9),  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (6),  and  the  Indus- 
trial Organization  and  Resources  of  European  Countries  (17).  In 
addition,  the  following  courses  are  designed  more  particularly  to 
aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  problems  likely  to  be  met  in  business 
life,  and  are  arranged  with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  those 
looking  to  such  a  career.  They  are  primarily  for  students  who 
have  reached  or  approached  the  close  of  their  general  education. 

*  181  hf.  The  Principles  of  Accounting.  Half-course  (first  half- 
year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  3.30.     Mr.  W.  M.  Cole.  (VIII) 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  expect  to  enter  a 
business  career,  and  wish  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  the  earn- 
ings and  values  of  industrial  properties  are  computed.  It  is  not  intended 
to  afford  practice  in  book-keeping,  but  to  give  students  a  grasp  of  principles 
which  shall  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  accounts. 

In  order  that  students  may  become  familiar  with  book-keeping  terms 
and  methods,  a  few  exercises  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  study  of  the  com- 
mon systems  of  recording  simple  mercantile  transactions.  The  chief 
Avork  of  the  course,  however,  will  be  a  study  of  the  methods  of  determin- 
ing profit,  loss,  and  valuation.  This  will  include  an  analysis  of  receipts, 
disbursements,  assets,  and  liabilities,  in  various  kinds  of  industry,  and  a 
consideration  of  cost  of  manufacture,  cost  of  service,  depreciation  and 
appreciation  of  stock  and  of  equipment,  interest,  sinking  funds,  dividends, 
and  the  like.  Published  accounts  of  corporations  will  be  studied,  and 
practice  in  interpretation  will  be  afforded.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to 
the  functions  and  methods  of  auditors. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  discussions,  reading,  and 
written  work. 

Course  18  is  open  to  Seniors  and  Graduates  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 
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*21.  The  Principles  of  Law  in  their  Application  to  Industrial 
Problems. — Competition  and  Combination.  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.  at  11.  Mr. 
Wyman.  (IV) 

This  course  considers  certain  rules  of  the  law  governing  the  course  of 
modern  trade  and  the  organization  of  modern  industry.  The  commercial 
law  is  thus  taken  up  at  large  in  its  application  to  the  conduct  of  modern 
business.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  to  students  who  mean  to 
enter  business  life  some  contact  with  the  law  and  some  understanding  of 
the  legal  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  the  problems  brought  forward 
are  actual  and  the  rules  of  law  discussed  are  specific,  so  that  the  instruc- 
tion may  prove  of  service  in  a  business  career.  As  the  course  deals  with 
adjudication  and  legislation  on  questions  of  first  importance  in  the 
economic  development  of  modern  times,  it  may  also  be  of  advantage  to 
those  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  for  the  intelligent  discussion  of 
issues  having  both  legal  and  economic  aspects. 

In  1902-03  five  principal  topics  will  be  discussed :  Competition  — 
Combination  —  Incorporation  —  Consolidation  —  State  Control.  In  Com- 
petition the  first  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  competition  is  allowed:  in 
some  cases  competition  is  free,  in  other  cases  it  is  unfree.  Competition 
is  legal  unless  there  is  franchise.  The  second  issue  is  the  methods  by 
which  competition  is  permitted  :  in  some  cases  competition  is  fair,  in  other 
cases  it  is  unfair.  Fraud,  Disparagement,  and  Coercion  are  not  legal. 
In  Combination  in  Restraint  of  Trade,  the  division  is  between  a  sup- 
pression of  competition  and  a  regulation  of  competition.  For  example, 
the  railroad  pool  is  illegal,  the  factors  agreement  is  legal.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  a  combination  which  involves  unreasonable  restraint  and  unfair 
competition  is  illegal,  while  if  it  involves  reasonable  restraint  and  fair 
competition  it  is  legal.  Here  are  examined  the  corner  and  the  strike. 
In  the  Corporation  only  the  main  principles  involved  are  taken  up :  the 
organization  of  the  corporation  and  the  administration  of  the  corporation. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  Consolidation  all  the  previous  discussion  is 
summoned  up.  The  public  problems  presented  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  industrial  system,  now  going  on  so  fast,  is  one  question ;  what  regu- 
lation of  combination  there  should  be,  is  the  other.  The  most  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  last  topic  —  State  Control.  The  proper  regulation  of  the 
public  callings  —  the  railroads  and  the  like  —  is  discussed  at  much  length ; 
so  also  is  the  proper  police  of  the  private  callings  —  the  factories  and  the 
like. 

The  conduct  of  this  course  will  be  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
cases  from  the  law  reports.  The  cases  selected  cover  the  whole  field  of 
the  industries  and  the  whole  course  of  the  trades,  so  that  both  fact  and 
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law  involved  are  informing.  Course  21  is  designed  for  Seniors  and 
graduate  students  who  intend  to  enter  business.  If  any  others  wish  to 
take  the  course  they  must  obtain  written  consent  of  the  instructor. 

20.  Seminary  in  Economics.  Mon.,  at  4.30.  Professors  Taussig, 
Carver,  and  Ripley. 

In  the  Seminary,  the  instructors  undertake  the  guidance  of  students  in 
independent  investigation,  and  give  opportunity  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  the  result  of  investigation.  Members  of  the  Graduate  School 
who  propose  to  conduct  inquiries  having  in  view  the  preparation  of  theses 
to  be  presented  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  may  select  sub- 
jects agreed  upon  after  conference  with  the  instructors,  and  may  carry 
on  investigations  on  such  subjects,  as  part  of  the  work  in  the  Seminary. 

The  general  meetings  of  the  Seminary  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month.  The  members  of  the  Seminary  confer  individ- 
ually, at  stated  times  arranged  after  consultation,  with  the  instructors 
under  whose  special  guidance  they  are  conducting  their  researches. 

At  the  regular  meetings,  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  members 
are  presented  and  discussed.  The  instructors  also  at  times  present  the 
results  of  their  own  work,  and  give  accounts  of  the  specialized  literature 
of  Economics.  At  intervals,  other  persons  are  invited  to  address  the 
Seminary  on  subjects  of  theoretic  or  practical  interest,  giving  opportunity 
for  contact  and  discussion  with  the  non-academic  world. 

The  attention  of  students  of  sociology  is  called  to  the  following 
course : 

Philosophy  5.  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  problems 
of  Poor-Relief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases 
of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  Lec- 
tures, special  researches,  and  prescribed  reading.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  10.    Professor  Peabody,  assisted  by  Mr. .   (XI) 

This  course  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
with  similar  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  involved.  Its  introduc- 
tion discusses  the  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  and  relations 
of  the  Moral  Ideal  [Required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to 
Social  Philosophy ;  and  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics'] .  The  course 
then  considers  the  ethics  of  the  family  [Required  reading  from  Spencer's 
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Principles  of  Sociology']  ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [Required  reading 
from  Charles  Booth's  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People]  ;  the  ethics  of  the 
labor  question  [Required  reading  :  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present ;  Ruskin's 
Unto  this  Last ;  Schaffie's  Quintessence  of  Socialism]  ;  and  the  ethics  of 
the  drink-question  [Required  reading  from  Fanshawe's  Liquor  Legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States] .  In  addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading 
two  special  and  detailed  reports  are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as 
possible  on  personal  research  and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in 
poor-relief  and  industrial  reform.  These  researches  are  arranged  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor  or  his  assistant ;  and  an  important  feature  of 
the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such  personal  investigation 
and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special  literature  or  opportunities  for 
observation.  Students  are  advised  to  take  both  Philosophy  1  and  Eco- 
nomics 1  before  taking  this  course,  and  must  have  taken  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  its  equivalent.  A  special  library  of  650  carefully  selected 
volumes  is  provided  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  course.  Attention  is 
also  called  to  the  Paine  Fellowship,  the  holder  of  which  should  pursue 
advanced  study  in  the  same  direction. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  courses  in  Anthropology  and  to 
Philosophy  10,  13  and  20e. 


GENERAL   INFORMATION 


ORGANIZATION 

The  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science  comprises  two  de- 
partments :  History  and  Government ;  and  Economics.  The  Division 
has  charge  of  the  administration  of  Final  Honors,  and  of  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  in  History  and  Political  Science.  The  recommendation  of 
candidates  for  assistantships,  fellowships,  and  scholarships  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  respective  departments  ;  and  in  general  each  Department 
has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  specially  to  its  own  instruction. 

HONORS 

Honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  attain  high  grades  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  courses  in  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  and 
who  give  satisfactory  evidence,  at  a  special  examination,  as  to  the 
range  and  accuracy  of  their  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  Honors  are  awarded. 

Final  Honors  in  History  and  Government  or  in  Political 
Science  are  awarded,  usually  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  A.M.,  on 
the  following  conditions  :  — 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  before 
November  1,  in  his  Senior  year.  Blank  forms  of  application  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Recorder.     . 

Not  later  than  October  10  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  the  can- 
didate must  present,  for  approval  by  the  Division  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  a  plan  of  study,  which  shall  comprise  at  least  five 
courses,  selected  from  those  offered  under  History  and  Government. 
(History  1  and  Government  7  can  be  counted  for  Honors  only  as  half- 
courses.) 

Besides  this  minimum  requirement,  the  candidate  may  indicate  in 
his  plan  of  study  any  further  historical  work  done  or  to  be  done  by 
him.  The  character  and  range  of  this  work  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  award  of  Honors.     Such  work  may,  with 
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the  approval  of  the  Division,  include  courses  of  study  of  an  historical 
character  offered  by  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Not  later  than  May  15,  the  candidate  will  present  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  a  thesis,  which  may  also  be  counted  as  a  part 
of  his  work  in  one  or  more  courses ;  and  he  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  oral  examination  on  the  general  field  of  his  historical  study. 

In  Political  Science  the  candidate  will  present  for  approval 
by  the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science,  not  later  than 
October  10  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  a  plan  of  study  which 
shall  comprise  not  less  than  five  courses,  not  elementary,  selected 
from  those  offered  under  History  and  Government,  and  Economics, 
including  at  least  one  course  in  Economics,  one  in  History,  and 
one  in  Government. 

The  candidate  may  also  state  in  his  plan  of  study  further  work  in 
Political  Science  which  he  desires  to  have  considered  in  determining 
the  award  of  Honors. 

Not  later  than  May  15,  the  candidate  will  present  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  a  thesis,  which  may  also  be  counted  as  part  of 
his  work  in  one  or  more  courses ;  and  he  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  oral  examination  on  the  general  field  of  his  studies  in  Political 
Science. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  usually  after  four 
years  of  residence.  At  least  one  year  of  residence  is  required. 
Graduates  of  other  colleges  and  students  of  the  higher  classes  of 
other  colleges  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, without  examination,  on  presenting  testimonials  of  scholarship 
and  character,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  work  well  performed  in 
the  institutions  previously  attended. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  persons  who  have 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Harvard  College  (or  who  have 
pursued  successfully  at  some  other  college  a  course  of  study  accepted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  equivalent  to  the  A.B.  of 
Harvard  College),  and  who  have  pursued  at  Harvard  University 
advanced  studies  with  high  credit  for  a  whole  year. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  no  set  period  of  study  is 
prescribed.     It  is  not  usually  taken  in  less  than  three  years  after 
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the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  l>achelor  of  Arts  in  Harvard  College, 
or  an  equivalent,  hi  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  the  candidate 
must  show  a  general  training  in  the  whole  field  of  study,  firm 
grasp  of  his  special  subject  within  the  field,  and  independent  re- 
search in  some  portion  of  that  subject.  He  must  present  a  thesis, 
showing  original  treatment  or  investigation,  and  must  pass  such 
examination  or  examinations  as  may  be  required  by  the  Division. 
The  degree  is  given  on  the  ground  of  thorough  study  and  high 
attainments.  Appropriate  studies  carried  on  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  any  other  university  may  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  candi- 
date's preparation  for  the  degree.  The  minimum  period  of  residence 
at  Harvard  University  is  one  year.  A  pamphlet,  The  Degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  History  and  Political  Science,  containing  a  list  of  recipients 
of  the  degree,  with  their  subjects  of  study  and  thesis  subjects,  is  in 
preparation,  and  when  issued  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  asks 
for  it. 

The  University  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Histor}" ;  and  in  Political  Science.  Candidates  for  the  degree  under 
either  of  these  heads  are  subject  to  supervision  and  examination  by 
the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science.  In  order  to  indicate 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  prepared  to  recommend  candidates  for 
the  degree,  the  Division  has  adopted  the  following  statements  and 
suggestions . 

All  communications  relative  to  the  doctorate  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

THE   DEGREE    OF   Ph.D.    IN   POLITICAL    SCIENCE 

General  Preparation 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Polit- 
ical Science  will  be  expected,  at  an  early  stage  in  his  preparation,  to 
submit  to  the  Division,  through  its  chairman,  evidence  of  the  extent 
and  quality  of  his  general  studies.  A  command  of  good  English, 
spoken  and  written,  the  ability  to  make  free  use  of  French  and  Ger- 
man books,  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  general  histor}^,  are  expected 
in  all  cases.  On  the  evidence  presented,  the  Division  will  decide, 
provisionally,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  candidate's 
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ing.  No  set  examinations  will  be  held  in  any  of  these  elementary 
requirements.  Candidates  may  be  required  to  make  up  deficiencies 
by  pursuing  specified  College  courses,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the 
Division  may  designate.  The  provisional  acceptance  of  a  candi- 
date, as  regards  this  portion  of  his  preparation,  does  not  preclude 
the  Division  from  rejecting  him  later,  if,  in  the  examination  on 
specific  subjects,  it  shall  appear  that  his  general  education  is 
insufficient. 

Candidates  must  ordinarily  pass  two  examinations  :  the  first  gen- 
eral, the  second  (after  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis)  on  a  special 
field,  defined  in  each  case  by  vote  of  the  Division. 

I.    General  Examination 

The  aim  of  the  first  examination  is  to  ascertain  the  candidate's 
acquaintance  with  a  considerable  range  of  subjects  included  within 
the  scope  of  Political  Science.  He  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by 
showing  a  good  knowledge  of  any  seven  of  the  subjects  named  in 
the  following  list,  —  at  least  one  to  be  taken  from  each  of  the  three 
groups : — 

Group  A 

1.  Political  Institutions  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  including  England. 

2.  History  of  Political  Institutions  in  Continental  Europe  since  1500. 

3.  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  Tudor 

period. 

4.  History  of  American  Institutions,  including  the  Colonial  period. 

Group  B 

5.  Theory  of  the  State. 

6.  Modern  Government  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 

7.  International  Law  and  Diplomatic  History. 

8.  Roman  Law  and  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Legal  Institutions. 

Group  C 

9.  Economic  Theory  and  its  history. 

10.  Applied  Economics  :     Money   and  Banking,  International  Trade, 

Taxation  and  Einance. 

11.  Economic  History  :    either  the  outlines  of  the  economic  history  of 

Europe  and  the  United  States  ;  or  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  with  special  reference  to  the  Tariff,  Financial  Legislation, 
and  Transportation. 

12.  Sociology. 
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Candidates  are  not  required,  however,  to  follow  the  details  of  this 
plan.  They  may  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Division, 
reasonable  substitutes  for  any  of  the  topics  named,  and  may  oifer 
appropriate  combinations  of  parts  of  the  separate  subjects.  They 
are  advised,  in  all  cases,  to  submit  their  plans  of  study  for  approval 
at  an  early  date.  The  examination  of  each  candidate  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  subjects  selected  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Division ; 
but  in  judging-  of  his  fitness  for  the  degree,  regard  will  be  had  to 
the  general  grasp  and  maturity  shown,  as  well  as  to  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  his  attainments  in  the  specific  subjects  of  examination. 

II.    Thesis 

The  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Division  on  or  before 
May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  sought.  It  must  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  before  the  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the 
final  examination.  It  must  show  an  original  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  give  evidence  of  independent  research,  and  must  also  be  in 
good  literary  form  and  suitable  for  publication. 

III.    Special  Examination 

The  second  examination  will  be  on  a  single  limited  subject 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  It  is  intended  that  each  candidate  should 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  his  subject, 
but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  submit,  for  approval,  an  outline  of 
work  to  be  presented  in  satisfaction  of  this  requirement.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  outline  should  be  submitted  a  year  in  advance  of 
the  examination.  The  ground  covered  may  properly  be  less  exten- 
sive than  that  included  in  any  of  the  general  subjects  named  above 
and  may  lie  within  one  of  the  general  subjects  offered  by  the  candi- 
date. At  the  final  examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  such  mastery  of  his  chosen  subject,  and  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  bearing  on  it,  as  would  qualify  him  to  give 
instruction  to  mature  students. 
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THE   DEGREE   OF   Ph.D.   IN   HISTORY 
General  Preparation 

Every  student  intending  to  apply  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  History  will  be  expected,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
submit  evidence  to  the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science  as 
to  the  extent  and  character  of  his  previous  studies. 

No  formal  examination  will  be  held  upon  these  studies,  but  the 
applicant  is  expected  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  German,  French,  and 
Latin ;  and  also  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  following 
subjects :  the  History  of  Philosophy  (Psychology  or  Moral  Philoso- 
phy may  be  substituted)  ;  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Political 
Economy  ;  and  General  History. 

Deficiencies  in  this  general  preparation  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Division,  be  made  up  during  the  period  of  special  study  for  the 
degree.  The  approval  of  evidence  as  to  general  preparation  will 
not  preclude  the  Division  from  withholding  the  degree  if,  at  the  first 
examination,  it  shall  appear  that  the  applicant's  general  education  is 
still  deficient. 

Applicants  will  ordinarily  be  required  to  pass  two  examinations  : 
the  first  of  a  somewhat  general  character ;  the  second  (after  the 
acceptance  of  the  thesis)  upon  a  more  limited  field. 

I.    General  Examination 

The  first  examination  will  usually  be  held  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  last  year  of  study  for  the  degree.  Its  object  is  to 
ascertain  the  applicant's  acquirements  within  a  considerable  range  of 
historical  knowledge.  He  will  not  be  expected  to  show  an  encyclo- 
paedic command  of  minute  details ;  but  he  must  give  evidence  of 
thorough  study,  and  an  understanding  of  the  significance  and  rela- 
tions of  historical  events  and  institutions  within  the  limits  of  his 
field  of  study. 

The  following  groups  are  intended  to  guide  the  applicant  in 
selecting  and  arranging  his  work.  He  will  ordinarily  be  examined 
on  seven  subjects  in  all,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  four  of 
which  shall  fall  wholly  within  one  of  the  two  groups  A  and  B ;  not 
more  than  two  within  group  C ;    and  not  more  than  two  within 
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group  D.  I > vit  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  must  be  taken  from  each 
of  groups  A.  B,  and  C.  In  the  selection  it  is  expected  that  every 
student  shall  arrange  his  choices  so  that  at  least  three,  taken 
together,  shall  form  a  body  of  closely  related  subjects. 

Group  A 

1.  Greek  History. 

2.  Roman  History. 

3.  History  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 

to  the  Middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

4.  History  of  England  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

5.  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  1453. 

6.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

Group  B 

7.  History  of  England  since  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

8.  History  of  Germany  since  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 

9.  History  of  France  since  the  Reign  of  Louis  XI. 

10.  History  of   Italy   and  Spain   since   the  Middle   of  the   Fifteenth 

Century. 

11.  History  of  North-Eastern  Europe  since  1453. 

12.  History  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  of  the  United  States. 

Group  C 

13.  Theory  of  the  State. 

14.  Modern  Government  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 

15.  International  Law  and  Diplomatic  History. 

16.  Roman  Law  and  Modern  Civil  Law. 

17.  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  Legal  Institutions  and  the  Com- 

mon Law,  in  England  and  America. 

18.  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  Institutions. 

Group  D 

19.  History  of  Christian  Thought. 

20.  History  of  Literature  ;  either 

(a)  the  Literature  of  a  definite  epoch ;   or 

(b)  the  Literature  of  a  single  nation. 

21.  Economic  History. 

22.  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

23.  History  of  Philosophy. 

24.  History  of  Economic  Theory. 
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Applicants  are  not  required,  however,  to  follow  the  details  of  this 
plan.  They  may  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Division, 
modifications  either  in  the  subjects  or  in  the  methods  of  combination. 
They  are  required,  in  all  cases,  to  submit  a  provisional  plan  of  study 
for  approval  at  an  early  date. 

The  first  examination  of  each  applicant  will  be  confined  to  the 
subjects  selected  by  him,  and  approved  by  the  Division.  In  judging 
of  his  fitness  for  the  degree  regard  will  be  had  to  the  general  grasp 
and  maturity  shown,  as  well  as  to  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his 
attainments  in  the  specific  subjects  of  examination. 

II.    THEsrs 

The  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Division 
on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  sought.  It 
must  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  before  the  candidate  can  be  admitted 
to  the  final  examination.  It  must  show  an  original  treatment  of 
the  subject,  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research,  and  must  also 
be  in  good  literary  form  and  suitable  for  publication. 

III.    Special  Examination 

The  second  examination  will  be  on  a  single  limited  subject 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  It  is  intended  that  each  candidate  should 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  his  subject, 
but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  submit,  for  approval,  an  outline  of 
work  to  be  presented  in  satisfaction  of  this  requirement.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  outline  should  be  submitted  a  year  in  advance  of 
the  examination.  The  ground  covered  will  ordinarily  fall  within 
one  of  the  two  groups  A  or  B,  and  may  lie  within  one  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  by  the  student  under  those  groups,  although  it  may  be 
less  extensive  than  that  subject.  It  will,  however,  generally  include 
the  period  or  topic  within  which  the  subject  of  the  thesis  lies.  At 
the  final  examination,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  such 
a  mastery  of  his  special  field,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  bearing  on  it,  as  would  qualify  him  to  give  instruction  to 
mature  students. 
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FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS 

About  $40,000  is  distributed  annually  among  undergraduate 
students,  in  amounts  ranging  from  $40  to  $450.  About  twenty- 
two  fellowships  and  about  fifty  scholarships  are  also  annually 
assigned  to  graduate  students,  the  former  varying  in  amount  from 
$800  to  $750,  the  latter  from  $150  to  $300.  Many  of  these  appoint- 
ments may  be  given  or  promised  to  persons  not  already  members 
of  the  University.  Some  of  the  Fellowships  permit  the  holders  to 
study  either  at  Harvard  University  or  elsewhere;  others  require 
residence  in  Cambridge. 

Four  of  the  Fellowships  have  special  reference  to  political  and 
economic  studies ,  namely :  The  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship 
(income  $450),  for  the  study  of  Political  Economy;  the  Robert 
Treat  Paine  Fellowship  (income  $500),  for  the  study  of  Social 
Science ;  the  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship 
(income  $450),  for  the  study  of  Ethics  in  its  relation  to  Jurispru- 
dence or  to  Sociology ;  the  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship 
(income  $450) ,  assigned  to  students  of  Constitutional  or  International 
Law. 

LIBRARIES 

The  University  Library  contains  about  575,000  bound  volumes  and 
not  far  from  the  same  number  of  unbound  maps  and  pamphlets. 
It  is  rich  in  materials  for  the  study  of  history  and  economics,  espe- 
cially the  history  of  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  the  Slavic 
countries,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
authorities  and  the  periodical  literature  relating  to  these  countries, 
it  contains  such  collections  as  the  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  the 
Record  Commission  Publications,  the  Rolls  Series,  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  Historica,  the  Documents  Inedits.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  early  Americana,  Colonial  Records,  Revolutionary  Tracts,  and 
Publications  of  Historical  Societies.  Moreover,  it  contains  a  nearly 
complete  set  of  United  States  Documents,  the  English  official  publi- 
cations relating  to  America,  the  Sparks  and  other  collections  of 
manuscripts,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  early  maps.  Special 
facilities  in  the  use  of  the  Library  are  afforded  to  students  pursuing 
advanced  research  work. 
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In  addition  to  the  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  there  is  a  special  library 
in  Harvard  Hall  for  the  use  of  students  of  History  and  Political 
Science.  The  Harvard  Hall  Library  is  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional copies  of  all  the  works  of  reference  most  needed  in  the  general 
courses. 

Besides  the  Libraries  in  Cambridge,  others  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
are  easily  accessible.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  the  Massachusetts  State 
Library. 

OTHER   INFORMATION 

More  detailed  information  as  to  the  courses  of  study,  the  conditions 
under  which  degrees  are  conferred  and  under  which  candidates  are 
admitted  to  Harvard  College  and  to  the  Graduate  School,  fellow- 
ships, expenses  of  living,  and  other  matters,  may  be  obtained  from 

the   Corresponding    Secretary   of  Harvard    University ,    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
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